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THE FIFTH BIENNIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Indiana Labor Commission 


FOR THE 


YKARS 1Q05-1Q06. 


To TJiE IToNOKABLE el. FjRANK Hanly^ OovemoT of tliG State of 
Indiana: 
Dear Sir — Herewith is submitted the official report of the In- 
diana Labor Commission for the fifth biennial period, including 
the years 1905-190G. 

It is not meant to be a complete recital of all the labor troubles 
occurring during the years named. Thia would be impossible 
while the Labor Commission is composed of but two persons. It 
often happens that two or more strikes are in progress simul- 
taneously; and remotely in point of location. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if possible, each takes up a separate proposition, 
where it is thought adjustment can be made in this manner. This 
method has been exceptional, however, as better results are se- 
cured through joint effort. 

Again strikes occur in remote parts of the State of which the 
Labor Commission has no knowledge until settlements have been 
made. Of these no official record has been kept. 

Incipient conflicts, whether strikes or lockouts, are not re- 
counted. They are of brief duration, lasting but a day or two, 
and ordinarily involve?' but few workmen. If either a lockout or 
strike, as a rule they proceed from some misconception of fact, 
or from a mistaken idea of duty, which leads to hasty action, and 
are based on sonie trivial matter. They often cause pecuniary 
loss on both sides, but are easily reconciled. They belong to that 
class of labor troubles where the "least said the quicker mended." 
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Occasionally the Commission has settled disputes where the 
aUendant circumstanoee, for purely business reasons, have justi- 
fied silence concerning the parties concerned, the question at issue 
and the terms of agreement. They usually involve matters of 
such a nature as would unduly expose private affairs, and possibly 
entail money losses or a curtailment of business opportunities. 
This is more especially true with respect to those employers who 
reach out after long-time contracts, for the reason that the sta- 
bility of a working force becomes a determining factor in secur- 
ing business involving long time in execution. 

Section 16 of the law creating and governing the Labor Com- 
mission anticipates and provides for this class of contingencies 
wherein it declares: "Any employer shall be entitled * * * 
to submit in writing to the Commission a statement of any facts 
material to the inquiry, the publication of which would be likely 
to be injurious to his business, and the facts so stated shall be 
taken and held as confidential, and shall not be disclosed in the 
report or otherwise." 

The favorable condition now existing is due to conciliation as 
distinguished from arbitrary methods. The continued increase in 
this manner of adjustments has correspondingly reduced the num- 
ber of strikes. If this was the sole benefit, its steady increasing 
employment would be ample compensation. Conferences between 
employers and employes upon business propositions of mutual 
concern are both educational and mollifying. Ample proof justi- 
fies the opinion that the clearer and more comprehensive the 
knowledge of workmen concerning business affairs, and especially 
as such knowledge relates to costs of raw materials, rates of 
wages paid by competitors, discriminating freight rates, general 
market conditions, prices of finished products and all other com- 
petitive conditions, the more considerate and conservative their 
demands in matter of wages and other working conditions. These 
subjects, and kindrfed economic questions, are deemed of such im- 
portance by workmen in many lines of industry, especially among 
the organized, that at each session of their organizations a time 
is set apart for their discussion. Such knowledge, when adjust- 
ment of wage scales are under consideration, contributes much 
to satisfactory settlements. 

Arbitration is not less popular than formerly. Efforts have 
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been made to taboo it, but with the result of increasing its em- 
ployment. In those industries where organization is strongest 
on both sides arbitration and annual contracts go hand in hand 
in securing and perpetuating peaceful relations to a degree never 
before known. ' In method and results it appears to fair-minded 
persons a speedy and rational way of meeting and adjusting dis- 
puted questions. The number of settlements by arbitration and 
conciliation during the past two years will exceed the number of 
strikes by a ratio of 20 to 1. 

A firratifying phase of the industrial situation in Indiana is 
the infrequency with which demands for wage reductions have 
been a controlling motive in disputes. Where demands for re- 
ductions have been a chief incentive it has been found to be al- 
most entirely among the uuorganized and the unskilled workmen. 
In view of the fact that in towns and cities (especially where dif- 
ferent craftsmen are found in considerable numbers) skilled work- 
men are organized, the teruis "unorganized" and "unskilled" are 
practically synojjyinous ones. With the skilled workmen, annual 
contracts as to wages and working conditions are the almost in- 
variable substitute for the strike and lockout. But with the im- 
organized and unskilled the condition is different. Without the 
protection which organization gives resort must be had to indi- 
vidual bargaining or force, either in the attainment of advanced 
wages or resistance against reductions. But it can be safely esti- 
mated that of the two classes, those who secure favorable wage 
conditions through private bargaining, as compared with the un- 
derpaid, the ratio stands at about 1 to 100. Hence it can be read- 
ily seen why the strike is resorted to. There is abundant evi- 
dence to prove that where employers and employes meet on any- 
thing like equal terms settlements are speedily made. 

The clamor for the "open shop" has not figured largely in 
labor disputes during the past two years; occasionally, however, 
it has been foimd one of the factors entering into settlements. 
To what extent the idea has taken hold of employers can not be 
safely approximated from the viewpoint of this Commission, nor 
does the question concern it, except only in so far as it becomes 
a controversial matter requiring official interposition. 

The claim is made by the advocates of the "open shop" that 
the movement for it is purely to establish equal opportunity for 
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workmen, or a "square deal" for all, whether organized or un- 
organized. The opponents, on the other hand, claim that it is 
intended by making the "open shop" universal to defeat labor's 
efforts at collective bargaining, substitute therefor individual con- 
tracts, pit needy men against each other in their efforts to secure 
employment, and hire those who will work cheapest. It is also 
claimed that very many of the so-called "open shops" are to all 
essential purposes "closed shops" against organized workmen, 
which fact, union men assert, invests the profession of a desire for 
"an equal chance for all" with a hazy shadow of doubt and in- 
sincerity. In some instances, where employers have been insistent 
on the "open shop," such agreements have been secured, wKere 
union men have been interested, they claiming this condition of- 
fered them opportunity for recruiting their ranks by the acces- 
sion of desirable workmen. There are organized trades that do 
not object to the "open shop." 

It is apparent, however, that most organized workmen will 
accede to almost any other proposition rather than consent to work 
with those whom they claim aid employers in fighting their unions. 
This objection does not seem to lie so much against unorganized 
workmen as individuals, but because of the many evils which they 
claim the "open shop" system makes possible. The idea is in 
separably associated in their minds with that of cheap labor and 
long hours, and the opinion is strongly confirmed, they say, by the 
fact that in most instances where the "open shop" proposition has 
dominated reductions of wages have followed. 

Following are the expenditures of the Labor Commission for 
the two fiscal years ending October 1, 1905, and October 31, 1906 : 

SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR 1905.- 

Commissioners* salaries $3,G0O 00 

Secretary's salary 600 00 

Railroad fares • 53 30 

Hotel bills 51 50 

'Bus hire ' 1 50 

iDdianapolis Telephone Company 40 00 

American Toilet Supply Company 6 00 

Office furniture 212 50 

Printing reports , 193 52 

Total expenditures $4,758 32 

Balance turned into State Treasury 24168 
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SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR 1900. 

Commissioners' salaries $3,820 00 

Secretary's salary GOO 00 

Railroad fares 61 90 

Hotel bills 75 63 i 

'Bus hire 5 00 

Indianapolis Telephone Company 45 34 

American Toile^rSupply Company 6 50 

Office furnitme : 17 00 

Postage *... 35 00 

City directory 5 00 

Telegrams and Long Distance Phones 4 70 

Typewriting 2 00 

United States Press Association 15 00 

Total expenditures , $4,093 07 

Balance turned into State Treasury 300 93 

Most respectfully submitted, 

» 

L. P. McCORMACK, 

(Seal) Charles F. Woerner, 

Labor Commissioners of Indiana. 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF INVESTIGATIONS 

AND SETTLEMENTS- 


PATTERNMAKERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Saturday, January 14, 1905, the patternmakers employed 
at the Brown-Keteham Iron Works, Tlanghville, were locked out. 

The workmen involved were members of a local association of 
patternmakers, holding a charter under a national association, 
with headquarters in Xew York City. 

When the crisis came the Labor Commission was requested to 
negotiate for an amicable settlement, and asked for a conference 
between the com])any and a committee representing the men. 
This was declined by the former, but an investigation revealed 
the following facts : 

Previous to the lockout ]Mr. E. F. Brown, superintendent of 
the Brown-Ketcham factory, had in his private employ two or 
three carpenters engaged in construction work. During the time 
of such employment one of the workmen sustained painful in- 
juries, which, it was claimed, practically incapacitated him for 
efficient w^ork at his trade as a builder. At the conclusion of 
their services at construction work the men were assigned work 
in the pattern shop at the factory. They had no practical knowl- 
edge of pattern making, which is regarded as a trade distinct from 
carpentry; but tlie reason giVen for such assignment was that it 
was done to placate the crippled carpenter, who had hinted at 
bringing suit for damages because of injuries sustained. 

To this arrangement the patternmakers objected, claiming, 
first, that the carpenters were not i:)attern makers, and that the 
laws of their national organization forbade them to work with 
others than their own craftsmen ; and, secondly, that the carpenters 
were nonunion men, which was a further inhibition against work- 
ing with them. When the patternmakers filed their protest the 
superintendent, Mr. Brown, ordered tliem to pack their tools and 
leave the building, which they did. 

It was conceded by the company that the services rendered by 
the men were adequate in amount and quality; and that the re- 
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lationship that had previously existed between the company and 
the men had been in all respects agreeable; but the company in- 
sisted that the complaints of tlie men were not tenable nor the 
demands just. 

The patternmakers did not question the right of the carpen- 
ters to work at patternmaking ; nor the right of the company to 
employ them ; but for the foregoing reasons they insisted that the 
carpenters should be assigned work in a room or department sep- 
arate from their own. 

CLERKS, LINTON. 

On Monday, January 16, 1905, one hundred and thirteen 
clerks of Linton, Greene county, temporarily suspended work — 
the contention assuming the duel character of a strike and lockout. 

The clerks involved in this controversy were all members of 
Local No. 457, holding a charter under Retail Clerks' Interna- 
tional Protective Association, with headquarters at Syracuse, New 
York. 

The merchants involved were members of a local business 
men's association, which included practically all the mercantile 
establishments in Linton, as follows: 

J. W. Wolford & Sons, Linton Supply Co.. 

J. B. Sherwood, H. M. Sherwood & Son, 

Humphreys, Schloot & Co., Linton Hardware Co., 

Hunt & Son, John Mason, 

Dixon & Strong, J. F. Summers, 

James & Aikin, Baughman Bros., 

C. L. Pierson, C. A. Price, 

J. L. Lewis, J. T. Reintjes, 

C. L. Littell, J. M. Mahan, 

Holscher & Harris, D. R. Scott & Co., 

Robertson Bros., W. P. Easton & Co., 

Enoch Murphy, J. Cohen, 

E. S' Benjamin, Benjamin Bach, 

Yoemans & Son, Jacob Brener, 

J. E. Wesin, Davis & Ferguson, 

Jno. S. Page, James Dunn, 

.Mrs. J. F. Johnson, John Pennington, 

Jacob Hyman, L. Freidman. 

This contest grew out of a demand for a shorter work day. 
During the four years the Linton Clerks' Union has been organ- 
ized it has operated under written annual agreements with the 
Merchants' Association. Wage scales have not been included in 
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these agreeinoiits ; but hoiirs and other working conditions have 
been regulated. Following the precedent of former years, during 
the early part of January, 1004, an agreement was made between 
the Linton ]\rerchants' Association and the Retail Clerks' organiza- 
tion, of which the following is a verbatim copy: • 

This Agrooniont made this day by and between the Retail Clerks' 
International l*iotective Association Ijoeal No. 457 and the members 
of the Retail Merchants' Association of Linton, Indiana. 

1. That the closing hours for the year 1904 shall be as follows: 7 
o'clock p. m. except Saturday and pay nights, which shall be 8 o'clock, 
except hardware merchants, who shall have closing hours that shall be 
agreed upon by the Merchants' Retail Association. 

2. It is hereby further agreed by the retail Merchants' Association 
(hat their respective places of business shall be closed to all customers or 
prospective customers, and to remain closed after the hours above men- 
tioned, except in case of emergency, such as sickness, death or severe 
accident. (The above clause is imderstood to mean that the doors will 
not be opened after closing hours to admit customers or prospective cus- 
tomers, and not intended to mean that customers in the store at the closing 
will not be waited upon, but all customers in the different stores at the 
closing hour the members of the Clerks' Union agree to remain and wait 
upon.) 

3. It is further agreed, that all members of the R. C. I. P. A. shall 
have Sundays, Thanksgiving and Christmas as full holidays. Decoration 
Day as half holiday, but on Fourth of July the clerks are to be relieved 
at 11 o'clock a. m. In regai*d to Labor Day the R. C. I. P. A. and Mer- 
chants' Association agree that the matter of closing shall be left open until 
the first Monday in August, at which time the committee will meet and 
settle the matter. 

4. It is further agreed, that where stores have a delivery wagon and 
deliver goods, that no order will be taken after 4 o'clock during the winter 
months and 5 o'clock during the summer months, and all orders taken 
after the above hours will be taken for delivery the next morning. Sum- 
mer months are understood to mean from April 1st until October 1st. 

5. It is further agreed that after a new clerk is employed one week, 
the merchant agrees to tell the Clerks' Union and request him to make 
application at next meeting of same. 

6. It is further agreed that our next meeting for making a settle- 
ment for 1905 shaU be between the 10th and 20th of November, 1904. 

7. The closing hours for meat shops shall be the same as those of 
other lines of business, except that on Saturday morning during the time 
betwei^n April 1st and October 1st, they shall be open until 7:30 o'clock 
a. m., the same rule to apply to holidays on which stores are closed for 
all day. 

This December 12th, 1903. 

ED WOLFORD, R. A. SCOTT, 

PETER SCHLOOT, HOMER HART, 

C. T. SHERWOOD, D. W. SHOOK, 

For Merchants' Association. For R. C. I. P. A. 
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The merchants said the foregoing agreement was not observed 
ir. its entirety, because it provided in Section 6 that negotiations 
for the year 1905 should be taken up between the 10th and 20th 
of November, 1904. They claimed they did not receive notifica- 
tion of a desire to malce changes for the year 1905, and hence 
were led to believe that the 1904 agreement would run unaltered 
during the succeeding year. 

The clerks, however, contended that this was a mistake; that 
notice had been given as required by Section 6, that a change in 
the hours of work would be asked for. It is strongly probable, 
considering all the facts, that while the manner of notification 
may not have been in such form as to impress its recipients with 
the idea of its official character, it was so intended, and therefore 
both sides should be given credit with having acted in absolute 
good f aiih. 

Under all of the agreements the stores had been closed at 7 p. 
m. save on Saturdays and on pay days, on which days 8, o'clock 
was the closing hour. The clerks, however, were each given an 
hour for supper, and took their evening meals in relays from 
4 :30 to 5 :30 p. m., returning and remaining at their respective 
places of business until 7 p. m. It was maintained by the clerks 
that the busiest time of the day was from 4 to 6 p. m., and that 
under the 1904 agreement half of the clerks were absent at the 
time their services were most needed. The proposition of the 
clerks, therefore, was not to reduce the hours of labor actually 
performed, but to work continuously until G p. m., and at that hour 
discontinue for the remainder of the day. This arrangement 
would close practically all the stores in Linton at 6 o'clock. The 
merchants contended that would not only injure their business, but 
would also greatly inconvenience a large majority of their pa- 
trons. 

Linton is surrounded by coal mines. Many of these mines 
are owned by local capitalists, who also operate company stores. 
These stores supply the miners with food and clothing, powder, oil, 
squibs and other articles essential to successful coal mining. Hun- 
dreds of these miners live close to the mines at which .they are 
employed, many of which are remotely located from Linton. The 
merchants claimed that the miners quit work at 3 :30 p. m. and 
half an hour is required to get out of the mine. Another hour 
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is consumed in preparing for and eating supper. If the 6 o'clock 
closing proposition should prevail these workmen would, therefore, 
have but one hour, from 5 to 6 o'clock, in w^hich to reach the 
stores (often miles away), do their trading and return home. 
These conditions, the merchants claimed, would injure their busi- 
ness by compelling many of their customers and employes to trade 
at country stores less remotely situated. 

About tlie first of January, 1005, the clerks filed with the Mer- 
chants' Associatiou a petition asking for such changes in the 1904 
agreement as would give them a G o'clock quitting hour. The 
merchants replied by submitting the following, which was signed 
by the entire membershi]) of the iferchants' Association: 

Wo, the uiidersigiu'd iiierehaiits of Linton, Indiana, reaUzing tliat it is 
to our mutual interests to have a general agi'eement with our employes, 
submit the following: 

1. That the opening hours shall be as follows: All stores, except 
grocery and meat stores or stores handling gro<'eries or meats, shall be 
oi»ened at 7 o'clock a. m. 

2. (Grocery stores, or grocery departments of general stores, at (I 
o'clock a. m. 

3. Meat stores, or meat departments of general stores, at Tt::M) o'clock 
a. m. between the months commencing October 1st and ending March 
31st; and at 4:30 o'clock a. m. during the months commencing April 1st 
and ending September 30th. 

4. The closing hour for all stores shall be ^ o'clock p. m., except on 
Saturda-ys and pay days, when the closing hour shall be 8 o'clock p. m. 

5. It is further agreed, That the first live or six days l)efore Christ- 
mas the closing hour shall be 8 o'clock j). m., and on the flfth day (or the 
day before Christmas) 10 o'clock p. m. 

G. It is further agreed, That the meat stores, or meat departments of 
general stores, sliall be open on Sundays, during the months commencing 
April 1st and ending September 30th, from (> o'clock a. m. until 7:30 
o'clock a. m. 

7. It is fmther agreed, That where stores have delivery wagons and 
deliver goods, that no order will be taken after 4:30 o'clock p. m. for 
delivery on day order is taken. 

8. It is furtlier agrtHMl, That all stores sliall close at 12 o'clock, noon, 
on Christmas, Ney Year's Day, Decoration Day and the Fourth of July. 
On Labor Day and Thanksgiving Day the stores are to remain closed 
all day. 

9. This agreement is to go into effect on the first day of January, 
1005, and to continue in effect until changed by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the signers. 

In the meantime the controversy was placed by the clerks into 
the hands of the Linton Central Labor Union, through whose offi- 
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cers and committees subsequent negotiations were largely con- 
ducted. The central body fixed upon January 16 as the day when 
a final -determination of the whole matter should be made, and 
the following circular was issued : 

Lfinton, Indiana, January 14, 1905. 
To Our Fellow Clerks: 

You are hereby notified by the authority of the Central Labor 
Union that on Monday night, January 16th, 1905, at 6 o'clock p. m. sharp, 
to quit work and report immediately to the hall of R. C. I. P A., to 
register and to receive further instructions. 

This order is imperative and must be complied with. 

L. B. CLORE, 
WM. KLUSMEIER, 
VBRNA JACKSON, 
CLARA M. G. BERKS, 
WM. E. BRANDON, 
Clerks* Committee. 

On Sunday, January 15, 1905, the merchants, through their 
committee, presented to the committee representing the Central 
Labor Union the following: 

Linton, Indiana, January 15, 1905. 

Eli Mott, President Central Labor Union: x 

Dear Sir — We, the committee representing the merchants of the 
citj'^ oi Linton, make you the following proposition regarding the closing 
hour of our stores and the clerks: That we leave the question in dispute to 
arbitration, and that Jacob Kolsom, president of the Indiana Coal Opera- 
tors* Association, and John Mitchell, president of tJ. M. W. of A. and vice- 
president of Federation of Labor, be the arbitrators to decide after the 
question is submitted to them, and all clerks continue at work on same 
conditions as have been until question is decided by them. 

Please give us your reply by 10 o'clock a. m. Monday, January, 16th. 

C. T. SHERWOOD, 
PETER SCHLOOT, 
E. L. WOLFORD. 

Committee. 

To this proposition the committee of the Central Labor Union 
submitted the following answer : 

Linton, Indiana, January 16, 1905. 

Mr. E. L. Wolford, Chairman of Merchants' Association' Committee: 

Dear Sir — We, as representatives of the C. L. U. and the R. C. I. 
P. A., accept your proposition to arbitrate the differences existing Detween 
the Merchants' Association and the retail clerks. 

In accepting your proposition to arbitrate, we wish to submit to this 
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board of arbitration the articles of agreemeut submitted to us by tlie 
retail clerks. • 

We are satisfied with the arbitrators suggested by you, providing 
John Mitchell can be procured at once or tliat a settlement may be 
reached within ten days, otherwise we reserve the right to select another 
arbitrator. 

(Signed) ELI MOTT, 

HAM BRAWAND, 
J. M. ROGERS, 
THEO. FIELDS, 
. I. C. WOMELDORP. 

To this the merchants' committee submitted the following: 

Linton, Indiana, January 1(J, 1905. 

Eli Mott, President Central LalK)r Union: 

Dear Sir — Referring to your answer to our proposition to submit 

the difference between our clerlss to board of arbitration composed of 

Jacob Kolsom and John Mitchell. We cannot accept the part in which 

you state that it must be arbitrated by them in ten days, or select some 

otlier party. We are willing to leave the Messrs. Kolsom and Mitchell 

to settle and to select their own time, whicli slialL be as early date as 

possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. L. WOLFORD, 
C. T. SHERWOOD. 

Committee. 

The foregoing proposition was objectionable to the clerks for 
two reasons : Firsts because the former sought to select both ar- 
bitrators, while, according to all usages, they were entitled to only 
one choice; second, the proposition fixed no date at which the 
arbitration should take place. The point was made that two years 
previously, in another Linton industry, workmen agreed to sub- 
mit a controversy to arbitration, and for lack of fixing a date the 
employers involved never complied with the agreement It is ab- 
solutely certain in this instance that the merchants were acting in 
good faith. 

On Monday evening, January 16, promptly at 6 o'clock, in obe- 
dience to notification, the entire clerical force of all the mercan- 
tile establishments of Linton, belonging to the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation, quit work. This movement on the part of the clerks re- 
sulted in closing up all of the larger establishments, but some of 
the smaller stores, whose business could be handled by the pro- 
prietors, remained open for business — which plan seems to have 
been agreed .upon by the Merchants' Association. The merchants 
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contended that the clerks had struck, while the latter claimed thcv 
had not struck, for the reason that they had intended to return 
to work on the following morning, and work under the ten-hour 
rule. They claimed they were discharged, and that those who 
carried keys were required to surrender them. The merchants 
contended that the clerks had discontinued service in violation of 
the 1904 agreement, and in order to avoid future contingencies 
their pay was tendered them. In some instances was accepted, and 
in others rejected. 

On Tuesday evening, January 24, at the invitation of the 
Lahor Commission, a conference was held at the New Linton 
Hotel, at which committees representing the clerks, the Linton 
Central Labor Union, the Merchants' Association, M. J. Conway, 
of the Retail Clerks' International Protective Association and the 
Indiana Labor .Commission participated. The whole situation 
was canvassed from start to finish in a candid and conciliatory 
manner. During this conference some surprises were developed. 
First of all, the clerks claimed they did not demand a 6 o'clock 
"closing" hour for the stores, but a 6 o'clock "quitting" hour for 
themselves ; the distinction being that after that hour if the em- 
ployers desire to continue open stores, and do their own work, they 
shall enjoy that privilege without question. Another fact developed 
was that the whole controversy had changed from the original 
demand for "cutting out" the supper hour and "quitting" at 6 
o'clock to a time and method of arbitration, and, partially, k) 
the personnel of the arbitrators. The fact developed that Mr. 
John Mitchell had been communicated with, and had said he 
could not take up the matter of arbitration under three weeks, if 
then. 

On behalf of the clerks Mr. Conway withdrew their proposed 
agreement to arbitrate, and, as a substitute, offered the following: 

This agreement, entered into tliis day by and between the Retail 
Clerks' International Protective Association through its agent, Ix)cal No. 
457, of Linton, Indiana, parties of the first part, and the Retail Mer- 
chants' Association as parties of the second part, whose places of busi- 
ness are located at Linton, Indiana, 

WITNESSETH: 

Article 1. The parties of the first part agi-ee to devote their best 
endeavors and give to the parties of the second part their best services, 
providing the following articles are lived up to by both parties to this 
agreement: 
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LADY CLERKS. 

Art. 2. All lady clerks shall work ftfty-flve hours each week. These 
hours shall be worked so ^hat not over nine hours shall be worked on 
the first five days of the week, namely: Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, and not over ten hours shall be worked on Satur- 
days. These hours shall he worked on the first five days of the week (as 
named above), between the hours of 8 a. m. and G p. m., and on Saturdays 
between .the hours of 8 a. m. and S p. m. 

MALE CLERKS. 

Art. 3. Sixty-one hours shall constitute one week's work for male 
clerks, except meat cutters. These hours shall be divided so that not over 
ten hours shall be worked on the first five days of the week, namely: 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, and eleven 
hours shall be worked on Saturdays. These hours shall be worked on 
the first five days of the week, between the hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. 
m., and the eleven hours shall be worked on Saturdays between the hours 
of 7 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

MEAT CUTTERS. 

Art. 4. Seventy hours shall constitute one week's work for meat 
cutters during six months of the year (as agrreed upon). Eleven hours 
shall be worked the first five days of the week, namely: Mondays, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, and twelve and one-half hours 
shall be worked on Saturdays. These liours shall be worked on the first 
five days between the hours of 4:30 a. m. and G p. m. and the twelve 
and one-half hours shall be worked on Saturdays between the hours of 
4:30 a. m. and 8 p. m., and that sixty -one hours shall constitute one 
week's work during the six months of the year (as agreed upon). These 
hours shall be divided so that not over ten hours shall be worked the 
first five days of the week, namely: Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, and eleven hours shall be worked on Saturdays. 
These hours shall be worked on the first five days between the hours of 
7 a. m. and 6 p. m., and the eleven hours shall be worked between the 
hours of 7 a. m. and 8 p. m. on Saturdays, 

Art. 5. The parties of the first part agree that upon the days named 
below the same hours shall be worked as on Saturdays: Two pay days 
each month, days which precede a legal holiday (on which the stores 
agree to close all day) and one week preceding Christmas Day the hours 
shall be worked same as articles above. 

Art. 6. Parties of the second part agree that no orders for delivery 
will be received after 4 p. m. to be delivered on the same day, on the first 
five diays in the week and not after 5 o'clock p. m. Saturdays. 

Art. 7. The parties of the second part agree to close their respective 
places of business all day on the following legal holidays: July 4, Labor 
Day and Christmas, and one-half day on the following legal holidays: 
New Year's Day, Decoration Day and Thanksgiving Day; stores to close 
at 12 o'clock noon, sharp. Tliere shall be no dockage of wages on days 
or parts of days that the stores close. 

Art. 8. This agreement shall not in any way conflict with the present 
acftle of wages as paid, and no deduction of wages shall follow the adop- 
tion of this agreement - . » 
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Art. 9. The parties of the first part agree to furnish the parties of 
the second part (without cost) tlie store card, or cards, of the R. C. I. P. 
A., provided that all Clerks in their employ, or after one week's service, 
shall become members of the Retail Clerks' International Protective Asso- 
ciation through its I^ocal in the city of Linton, Indiana. These cards to 
remain the property of the Retail Clerks' International Protective Associa- 
tion, and will be removed upon the violation of this agreement. 

Art. 10. All complaints and grievances shall go to arbitration, the 
party of the first part to select one and the party of the second part to 
select one. Should they be unable to agree they shall apiK)int an umpire 
whose decision shall be binding on both parties. Under no circumstances 
shall a strike or lockout occur during arbitration. 

Art. 11. This agi'eement shall go into effect (at time of ratification 
of both parties) and hold good for one year from that date. Either party 
to this agreement may, thirty days prior to the expiration of this agree- 
ment, serve notice in writing that a new agreement will be presented at 
least fifteen days prior to the expiration of this agreement. Should 
neither party do so, this agreement shall remain in effect for another 
year. 

The committee representing the employers rejected this propo- 
sition, and reaffirmed their original declaration that not imtil the 
clerks returned to work and normal conditions prevailed would 
they entertain any proposition of settlement. It was further de- 
clared by the merchants' committee that if the clerks would return 
to work on the following morning five minutes thereafter arbitra- 
tion proceedings should be begun. This proposition, was unwisely 
rejected by the clerks, and the conference, after a two hours' ses- 
sion, entirely cordial in character, adjourned. 

The Labor Commission continued negotiations from day to 
day with both sides in the hope of securing arbitration, until the 
receipt of the following communication : 

Lfinton, Indiana, Tuesday, January 24, 1905. 

Mr. L. P. McCormack, State Labor Commissioner:* 

Dear Sir — We, members of the Merchants' Association, through 
our committee, hereby notify you that, as our clerks have been on a strike 
for the last eight days, during which time we have repeatedy offered 
arbitration, and have stood ready up to the present time to arbitrate, pro- 
viding our clerks returned to work: And as this proposition has been 
repeatedly refused by the clerks' organization, represented through their 
committee and international vice-president: Therefore, we hereby with- 
draw all propositions to arbitrate — this to go into effect at once. 

J. B. SHERWOOD, 
C. T. SHERWOOD, 
E. WOI>FORD, 
W. P. HOPKINS, 
PETER SCHLOOT. 
2— Labor Com. 
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This conclusion of the mcrclinnts was disconcerting in the ex- 
treme to the Labor Commission, l)ocanse the only supervening ob- 
stacle to a satisfactory adjustment was the time during which ar- 
bitration should take place. An earnest plea to reconsider this 
determination was unavailing, however, the merchants claiming 
that they were justified because their proposal to begin arbitration 
within five minutes after a resumption of business had been re- 
jected. 

On the same date as below indicated the merchants' commit- 
tee submitted through the Lalx)r Commission to the clerks the 
following proposition : 

Linton, Indiana, Tuesday, January 24, 1905. 

Mr. L. P. McCormack, State Labor Commissioner: 

Dear Sir — In view of tlie fact that the public has been suflPering 

a great inconvenience through tlie strilco of tlie clorliR' union, and that 

we, for the last eight days, have offered to and have stood ready to 

arbitrate the situation as soon as our clerks returned to work, which 

custom is an established precedent in all trade unionism in this district, 

and have been compelled to withdraw our i)roposition of arbitration; and 

in view of the further fact that innocent parties are l)eing injured, now 

for the benefit of the public and clerks we are willing to practice trades 

union principles we offer them their old positions at the same salaries and 

same conditions as were in effect prior to January 1. 

This offer is to remain open until Thursday, January 20, at 8 a. m., 

whtn it will be withdrawn, and we shall be compelled to make other 

arrangements to supply the public. 

C. T. SHERWOOD, 

J. B. SHERWOOD, 

E. WOLFORD, 

W. P. HOPKINS, 

PETER SCHLOOT. 

Committee. 

* 

The withdrawal of the proposition to arbitrate, however, did 
not imply a refusal to meet representatives of the clerks in con- 
ference; for almost daily meetings were held and the matters in 
controversy were gone over, but apparently without helpful re- 
sults. 

From the first the merchants insisted that they were not ar- 
rayed against organized labor, but instead insisted on the "collec- 
tive bargaining" method of negotiations through duly accredited 
committees representing the merchants' and clerks' organizations. 
In this respect their acts certainly justified their professions. 
Bearing upon this point the merchants charged that while they 
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had been uniform and punctilious in their method of ^'collective 
bargaining" the clerks had wavered. They were accused of hav- 
ing sought to ignore the latter organization by secretly approach- 
ing certain of its members and soliciting signatures to a written 
agreement, with the alleged purpose of breaking the ranks of the 
Merchants' Association. While, under the circumstances, the 
method was one of questionable propriety, the uniform fairness 
of the committee entitles their disclaimer of a sinister purpose to 
favorable consideration. 

This alleged infraction of the cherished method of "collective 
bargaining" produced the first and only ascerb manifestation dur- 
ing the entire controversy, which found expression in the follow- 
ing letter, sent to the different members of the clerks' union : 

Linton, Indiana, February 4, 1905. 

We take this method of communicating to you, not over the head of 
your organization, but as an individual member of the organization to be 
acted on either as an organization or individually. We want you to work 
for us. We are holding the most of your positions open for you because 
you have demonstrated that you are capable of filling them. 

We made a proposition to your committee to put you all back to work 
and take up the subject where we left off. It was turned down. On 
Weiinesday, February the first, we made your committee a proposition 
which was to give you all your old places back, which we could con- 
sistent with our business and business affairs. It was turned down. 

Your positions must be filled either by you or others in order to pro- 
tect our investments and supply the public. We will hold these positions 
open for you until Monday night, February the sixth. Your refusal to 
apply for them will warrant our employing other help, which we will do 
as fast as suitable help applies. 

This is our last statement and' on Monday night the subject closes as 
far as we are concerned. 

Following this another communication looking to the reinstate- 
ment of some of the clerks was issued : 

To the Committee of Clerks' Union, Linton, Indiana: 

The existing conditions have shown that at this, the dullest time of 
the year, the merchants can conduct their business with less employes 
than usual. The merchants will be glad to have the clerks apply for 
their old positions, and where they can reinstate them, consistent with 
their business, they will be glad to do so. The merchants, through their 
committee, will meet a Committee of clerks who are employed by the 
merchants at the time of their meeting and will discuss any grievance or 
subjects of mutual interest. This is on condition that the clerks apply 
for their old positions. 

Signed by Merchants' Committee, Wednesday, February 1. 
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No action on this proposition was taken by the clerks^ union. 

Successive conferences were held by the Labor Commission 
with both sides, and finally Wednesday evening, February 8, a 
meeting was held at which were present the membership of both 
the Clerks' Union and the Merchants' Association, together with 
the grievance committee of the Linton (^entral Lal)or Union and 
the Labor Commission, ^fr. J. 11. Ccmway, first vice-president of 
the Tletail Clerks' International Protective Association, offered 
his original proposition (without reading it), as submitted at the 
first conference at the Xew Linton Hotel, and set forth in a pre- 
ceding page of this report. The complaint had been frequently 
made by members of the clerks' union that they were being kept 
in ignorance of what had been done by their committees, and to 
the progress that had been made looking to a settlement ; even cruel 
charges of attempted peculation, double dealing, efforts to "sell 
out" the union, and other groundless charges of wrong doing had 
been bandied about until the entire surroundings had become sur- 
charged with the infection of suspicion and doubt. 

In order to reassure the clerks, by showing them that Mr. 
Conway and the committee had formulated a plausible basis of 
settlement, and had honestly endeavored io accomplish the task 
delegated to them, one of the Labor Commissioners urged that, 
by a motion, the proposition be taken up and discussed. Mr. 
Conway opposed this method of proceeding, and in his heated 
remarks claimed that an attempt was being made to "stampede" 
the clerks and impugning the motive which had for its purpose the 
vindication "of his honesty. Mr. Conway's conduct in this mat- 
ter added emphasis to the disquieting reports, in the minds of his 
accusers. After prolonged statements from each side the meeting 
adjourned. 

At this juncture a new situation was confronted which both 
enlivened the situation and temporarily changed the course of 
events. On Monday, January 30, the firms of J. W. Wolford & 
Sons, one of the larger coal operating and mercantile firms in 
Linton, announced that five of their clerks, oldest in service, had 
taken stock in their business and had thereby become members 
of the firm. By this method they had become proprietors, and 
asked to withdraw from the clerks' union. The union suspected 
this movement to be a ruse on the part of the firm in order to 
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increase their clerical force, and refused their request to with- 
draw, and expulsion followed. An investigation by the Labor 
Commission showed, however, that fully seven months before the 
trouble the firm had incorporated, and had reserved $5,000 of its 
stock for its clerks longest in service, and these five clerks ex- 
hibited their duly attested shares, and were found properly en- 
tered on the books of the company. 

On Thursday, February 9, both sides agreed to leave the whole 
matter to arbitration by the Labor Commission, together with Mr. 
William Blakely, a resident coal miner of most excellent character 
and standing in the community. On .the evening of Thursday, 
February 12, the chosen arbitrators convened, and, after an hour's 
deliberation, rendered the following decision: 

In the matter of the agreement between the Retail Clerks' International 
Protective Association, Local No. 457, and the members of the Retail 
Merchants' Association of Linton, Indiana, which was referred to the 
undersigned arbitrators for adjustment, it is decreed as follows: 

Tliat the agieement for the year 19(H be in full force and effect for 
the year 1905, except as hereinafter provided. 

Article 1. It is decreed that all members of Local No. 457, Retail 
Clerlts' Internal ioral Protective Association, be reinstated in their former 
positions without prejudice, including the butchers and meat cutters In 
the employ of the Linton Supply Company. 

Art. 2. It is decided that all lady clerics, members of Local No. 457, 
Retail Clerks' International Protective Association, are to report for 
work at 8 o'clock a. m., daily, and continue at work until the closing 
hour, as provided for in the agreement of 1901. 

Art. 3. Butchers and meat cutters shall begin work at 5 o'clock a. m., 
daily, subject to the same regulations as prevailed during the year 1904. 

Art. 4. Each employed member of Local No. 457, Retail Clerks' 
International Protective Association, who had been In the employ of any 
member of the Retail Merchants' Association one year or more shall be 
entitled to one week's vacation on full pay. 

Art. 5. It is decided that all boycotts and discriminations and antag- 
onisms of whatsoever kind, engaged in, or contemplated by either side to 
this controversy, be removed and discontinued, also all store cards to be 
returned, and that employes lender to their employers the same honest 
and efficient service as they have done in the past. 

Attested: L. P. McCORMACK, 

B. FRANK SCHMID, 
Labor Commissioners. 

wm. blakely. 

The rendition of the foregoing decision by the board of arbi- 
tration was accepted by both sides without question, and has been 
observed without deviation. 
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GLASS BLOWERS, EVANSVILLB. 

On Monday, March 27, 1905, one hundred glass blowers and 
other workmen employed by the Sargent Glass Company, Evans- 
ville, were locked out, in order that the factory might be subse- 
quently run as an "open shop" with a reduced wage scale. 

This factory makes lamp chimneys, lantern globes, shades, 
etc., and was established at Evansville in May, 1903, having been 
removed from the ''gas belt." Its removal to Evansville was 
made because of cheap fuel, and the expense of such removal was 
borne by the Evansville Business Men's Association. 

For four months previous to the final lockout more or leas 
friction had existed between the management and those euiploycs 
belonging to the local union of the American Glass Blowers' 
Union, because of which, on a former occasion, the factory was 
closed for a short time. It was claimed by the workmen that the 
first disagreements originated in a non-observance of a contract. 
When the factory was removed to Evansville, the workmen claim 
they were promised by Mt, Sargent that steady employment 
would be furnished them at union wages; and good glass would 
be supplied. This, it was claimed, the company failed to do. 

The men in the story of their grievances also claimed that 
when the factory was started in May, 1903, the company expressed 
a preference for men with families, as they wanted those who 
would stay. Erom the very start, the union employes claim, they, 
had trouble, and they lay the blame for the principal part of it to 
the factory manager, Joseph Kelley, who was formerly a glass 
blower, but whom they regarded as incompetent as a manager. 
Through lack of employment, as promised, they claim that almost 
to a man they were deeper in debt than when they arrived in 
Evansville ; and some, who had money ahead then, were in debt at 
the time of the lockout, their earnings not being sufficient for 
the ordinary expenses of living. The men also claimed that the 
difficulty of the past four months was precipitated by the man- 
agement for the purpose of causing a strike, to the end that the 
company might run an "open shop," and at the same time throw 
the burden of responsibility on the men. Failing in this, the 
men claim, the management caused an open rupture by means 
of a lockout. 

"When the plant started up in January, 1905, after a shut 


down, the union was asked to procure two paste mold shops and 
the factory guaranteed steady work and full wages. The paste 
men were in Evansville six weeks, and the statement was made 
that in spite of the guarantee, they did not receive an average 
of over 70 cents a week for the time they were there. It is said 
they were put on a "turn work'^ joh, that is, one where wages are 
to be paid according to the scale, whether the number and quality 
of the product are equal to the scale or not. In spite of this they 
were paid only according to good chimneys turned out, the work 
being on block lights, and, as the glass was not good, they did not 
average more than 70 cents a week. Subsequently, one of these 
men, in searching for work, started to walk out of the city during 
zero weather, and had his feet frozen and had been confined in 
a hospital for months afterward. 

The question of an unpaid balance said to be due the men 
was taken to the court of appeals (that is, the arbitration board 
,of manufacturers and men) and was still pending there. The 
workmen say, however, that as the factory is no longer a union 
factory the court of appeals will have no jurisdiction, and the men 
who were brought in on the guarantee of steady work and full 
wages will have no chance to recover what they claim is due them 
under the union scale, on which they came here to work. 

The workmen claim that owing to the continued poor glass', 
coupled with the long periods of idleness, they had not been able 
to make even fair wages. One blower said he had not averaged 
over $1.75 a week during the previous two years; and another, a 
man of family, said his average wages for the same period had 
been $2.63. All laid the blame chiefly on poor management in 
a failure to provide good glass. The men maintained that with- 
out good glass they can not make good work, and as they are paid 
on the basis of the good ware they make there is profit in it neither 
for themselves nor the factory. 

The alleged organizing of the unskilled glass house workers, 
which included the packers, shippers, laborers and all the other 
employes except the blowers, seems to have been the last aggra- 
vation leading to the lockout and the determination to break away 
from organized labor. It was charged by the company that this 
union had been secretly organized the week previous to the lock- 
out by two local organizers who were in no way connected with 
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tke factory. It was also elaiiiicd bv the company that the new 
organization was ])re])aring to make certain unreasonable demamls. 
The company also claimed that comiK^titicm with nonunion facto- 
ries where cheap labor was em])l()yed, and machine equipped plants 
made it necessary to work nonunion labor. 

The charge that the unskilled workmen had lK»t»n organized 
and were going to make unreasonable demands w^as not true, the 
workmen asserted, and that no organizaticm had ever l)een contem- 
plated. 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 29, a conference was held 
between the committee of the union and James F. P. Sargent, 
manager of the factory, and Mr. E. W. Ansted, of (^onnersville, 
and Rev. Christopher S. Sargent, of Indianapolis, rej)resenting 
the board of directors. At this conference a long discussion fol- 
lowed, and was directed largely on the objection of the company 
to certain rules of the Glass Blowers' Union — among others the 
insistence on the too frequent skimming of the pots, or large 
earthen crucibles which contained the molten glass; the "four- 
hour turns" during which the blowers work; the "production 
limit" on ontput, and the union scale. At the time of this con- 
ference the workmen asked a postponement for one day, the rea- 
son being that their national organization had taken a vote all 
over the country on accepting a sliding scale in all plants .employ- 
ing union glass blowers, the result of which vote had not yet 
reached them. The adoption of this scale would make a reduc- 
tion in favor of the company of about 38 per cent, from the regu- 
lar scale. The postponement of the conference was refused, for 
reasons never assigned, and no agreement was reached. 

On Wednesday, March 30, the factory again began operation 
under nonunion rules, with six "shops" of three men each. Six of 
the former union glass blowers left their organization, and re- 
turned to work as nonunion men. They were eTohn Popp, Isaac 
Sloan, Eobert Sloan, Thomas McGovern, Daniel Hickey and Wil- 
liam Kelley. The one "gatherer" who deserted the union was 
Harry Popp, and the "finishers" were Edward Hosgrove and 
Laurence Popp. Robert Sloan, one of the glass blowers who de- 
serted the union recently, had been brought back from Illinois on 
the charge of embezzling $98 from the local uni(m, of Avhich he 
was afterward convicted. Bond for his release was given by 
Manager Sargent of the factory. 
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There was no disturbance of any kind, and no hostile demon- 
stration of any kind attempted. The locked out workmen told the 
Labor Commission they would rather remain out of the factory 
permanently than resort to illegal methods. 

MACHINISTS, HAMMOND. 

On Saturday morning, April 1, 1905, forty machinists in the 
employ of the Fitzhugh Luther Company, of Hammond, struck 
on account of a refusal to increase wages. The company employed 
about 200 men in locomotive and steam shovel repair work, and 
in freight car construction. 

At the time of the strike the company was just entering its 
second year of business, and within the preceding two months 
before the strike employed a new superintendent. Friday morn- 
ing, March 31, a committee of three waited on Superintendent H. 
A. Childs, with a petition for the regulation of shop work and a 
schedule of wages, demanding an increase and a minimum wage 
scale of 36 cents an hour. 

The superintendent rejected the petition, and refused to give 
recognition to the committee representing the organization, merely 
stating that the company was running an "open shop," and cared 
not whether the employes were union or nonunion men. He also 
said that if any individual had a grievance the same would be 
listened to and adjusted by the management, but that the com- 
pany would give no heed to them as a body representing organized 
labor. 

The wages paid at the present time ranged from 32 to 35 cents 
an hour. The committee having been refused recognition, the mat- 
ter was referred ^to their business manager, J. J. Gately, of Chi- 
cago, who made a second effort to present the same. But he, too, 
was given no recognition, the superintendent again refusing to ac- 
cept the petition, or even allow it to be read in his presence. 

Superintendent Childs contended that the Chicago leaders had 
run in a number of floaters in order to bring on a strike ; and also 
stated that he believed the local workmen were satisfied; but 
that all the trouble had been caused by the work of the Chicago 
floating machinists. He said that as soon as they drifted away 
the men of Hammond would return of their own accord. 

Local Lodge No. 209, of the International Association of Ma- 
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chinists, comes under the jurisdiction of Chicago District No. 8. 
The following statement was made by J. J. Gately, business agent, 
District No. 8 : 

About niue months ago a report, seemingly authentic, gained circula- 
tion ihat tlie Fltzhugh Luther Company had determined to return to the 
tcu-liour workday — having previously operated on a nine-hour basis. This 
of itself was disconcerting, and precipitated an unwelcome agitation. 
Closely following this one of the members of the local organization was 
discharged, it was believed, because he was seen in conversation with the 
union's business agent. Following this closely came the discharge of 
three workmen composing the committee who had carried to the superin- 
tendent the petition for an increase. These events, following closely one 
upon another, intensilled the already strained relations, which continued 
to increase from week to week. 

The past week Superintendent Childs asked the men to work overtime 
at the regular pay, refusing to give time and one-half, as was being paid 
by all other shops in this district. This led to further contention, and 
more discharges followed. Then the belief became current that an effort 
was being made to disrupt the organization. 

The men voted to go on strike rather then submit to being forced to 
work overtime on regular pay, and submit to many annoyanc*ed that their 
union obligations forbid. They quit work in a body at 10 a. m., Saturday, 
April 1, 1905, to enforce recognition of their union and acceptance of the 
agreement as drawn. 

The strike was lost 

FACTORY EMPLOYES. PRINCETON. 

On Tuesday, April 4, 1905, one hundred and eighty-seven em- 
ployes of seven factories of Princeton, Gibson County, struck for 
an advance in wages. These workmen were members of a newly 
organized lodge of the American Federation of Labor. They had 
been receiving $1.50 per day for nine hours, and demanded an 
advance to $1.75. On Monday night, April 3, the Local Federa- 
tion of Labor, at its regular session, formulated the foregoing 
scale, and on the following morning presented the same to the 
various firms for acceptance, but the demand was refused. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the firms, and the numbers involved : 

A. B. Nickey & Sons, hard wood mill, 60 men ; J. W. Gaddis, 
lumber mill, 15 men; White Lumber Company, 15 men; Ford 
planing mill, 10 men; Read's brickyard, 52 men; Consumers' Gas 
Company, 15 men; Watt & Mitchell's brickyard, 20 men. 

On the same day after the suspension of work the employers 
called a conference at the law ofiice of Stilwell & Kister, Prince- 
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ton, to See if arbitration could be invoked. At this meeting there 
was a lengthy and animated discussion in reference to the newly 
proposed scale, and finally the employers, after a caucus, par- 
ticipated in exclusively by themselves, agreed to make a flat scale 
of $1!50 for unskilled men, for a nine-hour workday, and to notify 
the union each pay day of those who were not members ; and also 
offered to make a proper subtraction from the wages of the non- 
imion men, such amounts to be used for initiation and member- 
ship fees into, the union. The employers also offered to urge 
nonunion men to join the union, but they stipulated that they 
have the right to employ nonunion men. This last proposition 
the union would not agree to. But the employers' concession to 
subtract fees from the wages of their men was regarded as a 
virtual agreement to unionize their unskilled labor throughout. 
The meeting ended without an ' agreement, but on the following 
day, Wednesday, April 5, a second meeting was held. 

At the second meeting the committee representing the Fed- 
eration was composed of Messrs. James Jenkins, George Scott, Eb 
Finney, H. F. Smith, John Holder and Dan Williams. 

The members representing the employers were Messrs. E. W. 
White, A. B. Nickey, J. W. Gaddis, W. H. Read and W. E. Stil- 
well, who represented the Nickeys and the 'Consumers' Gas Com- 
pany. 

The employers refused to grant the raise in the scale abso- 
lutely. They contended that business conditions did not justify an 
advance in wages ; and there were many idle men whom they could 
employ at the prevailing scale. After a lengthy discussion the 
Federation offered to accept the old price of $1.50 per day for 
nine hours' work if the employers would agree to hire none but 
union men. This was finally agreed to. 

The firms involved expressed themselves as being satisfied with 
the agreement; and the workmen, having secured a recognition 
of their union, were also pleased with their settlement. They said 
that it was a peculiarly satisfactory agreement for the reason 
that some of the employers who were parties to it had heretofore 
stubbornly refused to deal with organized labor. 

.To the Labor Commission the contest appeared to be a many- 
sided affair. A statement of one employer gives their side of the 
story fairly. He said : 
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The condition confrontiair tlie manufacturers In Princeton ia. In a 
business sense, pecuiiar. First of all, the industries represented ii> this 
contest are confronted by close coni|)etition. Then, it should be taken 
into account that our shipping facilities are wholly by wail; by no means 
ample, and in the absence of competition, very exi)ensive. When you add 
to these facts the additional one that practically all our raw material, 
as well as all our furnished product, except the small amount consumed 
locally, must be subjected to the arbitrary freight cliarges of the two 
railroads passing through this city, you have an understanding of some 
of the disadvantages under which we do business. As a climax to the 
whole situation I may add that our strongest competitors lie to the south 
of us, and have the advantages of river transpoi*tation, and work cheap 
labor. To do business largely on borrowed capital, pay high freight 
rates, compete with cheap freight rates and cheap labor, and then he 
required to pay higher wages and grant shorter hours than do our compet- 
itors, means bankruptcy. We are not opiK)8ed to organized labor. 

A representative workman, in a statement to the Labor Com- 
mission, said: 

We base our petition for a twenty-five cent increase solely on the 
extreme urgency of the situation as it confronts us. Rents in Princeton 
are inordinately high. Food and clothing command good prices. Some 
articles reiiulred in our domestic economy are exorbitant. Fuel is al)Out 
the only article obtainable at reasonable prices. In some of our industries 
the working season is comparatively brief. This is e8i)ecially so of our 
clay industries. Cold weather to some degree redu<*es our working days 
in the lumber mills and other industries. That these evils come upon us 
is not our fault. Our earning capacity is so greatly reduc»e<l that we are 
practically reduced to a mere existence. In view of all surrounding con- 
ditions we believe $1.75 per day is not excessive; esi)eclally when the gas 
company of tliis city is offering $2.00 per day for trencli diggers — ^an 
occupation not a whit more skilled nor laborious than our own. 

A settlement was made in which a recognition of the union 
was secured, the closed shop conceded, a nine-honr workday and 
$1.50 per day gained. 

ELECTRICIANS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, ifay 1, 1905, one hundred and twenty-five elec- 
tricians of Indianapolis struck for an advance in wages, and the 
adoption of certain working rules. 

The leading firms involved in this strike were the Sanborn- 
Marsh Electric Company, the Koyse Electric Company, the Hat- 
field Electric Company, the F. 11. Cheyne Electric Company, the 
Carman & Fryer Electric Company, the Meier Electric and Ele- 
vator Company, J. S. Farrell & Co., and the W. J, Bradley Elec- 
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trie Company. In addition to the foregoing, which were the larger 
employers, a number of lesser contractors were involved. 

The workmen were members of Electrical Workers'- Union No. 
10, a local branch of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 

Previous to the strike the men had been working under an 
agreement made with their employers on January 1, 1903, in 
connection with which there was a verbal understanding that 
it should be self -ex tending, unless notice of a desired change 
was given by either side. Following is the agreement : 

This agreement made January 1, 1903, by and between the employing 
electricians of the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, parties of the first part, 
and Local Union No. 10, International Brotherhood of Electrical Worliers, 
parties to the second part. 

Witnesseth: This agreeni-ent shall expire January 1, 1904, and is to 
cover all electrical work done by the party of the first part, in Marion 
County, Indiana. 

Article 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work. The time for 
the working hours shall be at the discretion of the party of the first part, 
but shall be between 7 a. m. and p. m. 

Art. 2. All workmen shall report at shop or on job at the time named 
by the party of the first part. 

Art. 3. Overtime shall he paid at the rate of time and one-half; Sun- 
days and for night work, between the hours of 6 p. m. and 7 p. m., double 
time; for legal holidays, as follows: Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

Art. 4. Wages shall be paid in full each week, provided the time is 
properly turned in. Journeymen shall he responsible for work they do, 
or their helpers do while said journeymen are present; and shall rectify 
on their own time, all mistakes or omissions on the part of said journey- 
mentor helpers. All journeymen shall be held responsible for all breakage 
and damage due to their carelessness or neglect, and will be held for all 
material, tools and ladders given in their charge. Contractors to furnish 
suitable boxes for locking up tools and materials and to make provision 
for securing ladders. 

Art. 5. Apprentices shall not be eligible to join the union. 

Art. 6. Helpers shall have served as apprentices for the time of one 
year. 

Art. 7. When helpers shall have served as such for the term of one 
year they may become second-year helpers by passing an examination 
hereinafter provided. 

Art. 8. After serving one year as a second helper said lielper may be- 
come a first-class journeyman bj'^ passing an examination as hereinafter 
provided. 

Art. 9. The examination herein mentioned for helpers and journey- 
men shall be conducted by two members of the union, appointed or other- 
wise chosen by the party of the second part for one year, and two mem- 
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bers of the Indianapolis Electric Association chosen by the party of the 
first part for one year. They shall devise a method and form of examina- 
tion which shall be thorough and fair to both parties to this agreement. 
In case It shall l)ecome necessary in order to reach an agreement these 
four members shall chose another person to act with them and his decis- 
ion sliall be final. 

Art. 10. All new men holding journeymen's cards issued by the party 
of the second part shall be examined by the board provided for in article 
9, and all that pass with an average of 75% of the correct answers shall 
be known as first-class journeymen and shall receive pay at the rate of 
37i cents an hour. All who fail to make an average of 75% of correct 
answers but have an average of over 50% shall be known as journeymen 
and shall receive pay at the rate of 30 cents an hour. Those that have 
an average of less than 50% of correct answers shall be known as second- 
year helpers and shall receive pay provided for that class. It is further 
agreed that all second-year helpers who may receive for one year 7^ cents 
an hour less than the pay provided for first-class journeymen at the 
end of one year shall become first-class journeymen. 

Art 11. Helpers shall receive pay at the rate of 17^ cents an hour; 
second-year helpers shall receive pay at the rate of 20 cents an hour. 

Art. 12. Apprentices or helpers of either class shall not work on a 
job except under the personal supervision of a journeyman, and there 
shall not be employed more helpers than journeymen in any shop. 

Art. 13. Every helper, second-year helper and journeymen must have 
a complete outfit of tools, and no man shall be entitled to a rating in any 
class until he has tools prescribed for that class. Immediately after this 
agreement shall be signed the parties hereto shall each appoint two men 
to act a;5 a committee on tools. This committee shall decide within thirty 
days what tools each of the three classes shall be required to have, and 
notice of this decision shall then be posted in each shop and in the Union 
Hall. Within thirty days after the posting of such notice every man 
shall secure a complete outfit of tools according to his rating and a 
proiwr box to keep them in. In case of failure to secure the tools pre- 
scribed the man shall not be entitled to the rating then held by him but 
to the next rating lower, and he shall not be advanced to the higher 
rating until he shall secure the necessary tools. 

Art. 14. Party of the second part agrees that its members shall not be 
allowed to work as wiremen for corporations, firms or individuals who 
liave not signed this agreement, who are not regularly engaged in the 
electrical contracting business, except that a member of the union may 
be regularly employed by any firm, corporation or individuals as dynamo 
tender or engineer; but while so employed he shall act only as dynamo 
tender and engineer, and shall not do any repair work except that re- 
quired by emergency to keep the plant going; all other general repairs 
or construction work shall be done by a regular electrical contractor. 

Art. 15. Party of the first part agrees not to maintain a "lockout." 

Art. 16. Party of the second part agrees not to allow or enter into 
any strike, but all matters of dispute shall be settled by arbitration as 
provided hereafter. 

Art. 17. Party of the first part agrees that all workmen in their 
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employ in any branch of the trade of inside electrical wiring shall be 
members of Local No. 10, L. B. E. W., except one-year apprentices, and 
except as provided in Article 18, of this agreement. 

Art. 18. Party of the second part agrees that if it fails to supply men 
after being requested by the party of the first part within thirty-six (36) 
hours the party of the first part shall be at liberty to employ any man 
or men he may be able to get, until such time as the union can supply 
men to take their places, but any man so employed shall be permitted 
to work on the job two weeks. 

Art. 19. The party of the first part may hire or discharge ipen at 
their pleasure. 

Art. 20. This agi'eement to be in force for an additional year, unless 
written notice be given by either party, sixty (60) days prior to the 
expiration of the agreement, that a change is desired. 

Art. 21. Car fare shall be allowed to and from work. This article 
shall be construed to mean that no workman shall pay his employer's 
expenses out of his own pocket, neither shall a workman at any time 
profit by his allowance of car tickets. 

Art. 22. Disputes of any kind shall be referi'ed to a grievance com- 
mittee constituted as follows: The employing contractor in whose shop the 
controversy arises to choose another contractor, the union to select two 
members of local No. 10, they jointly to select the fifth member of the 
committee. This committee shall meet without delay upon notification of 
grievance, and determine if the question is a valid issue, and, if so, as 
soon- as possible submit it to an arbitration board composed of one of 
the party of the first part, one member of Local Union No. lu, and they 
shall select the third party. The men are to continue at work until a 
decision is reached. 

The workmen affirm that early in December, 1904, they noti- 
fied the employers of a desire to make certain changes in the ex- 
isting contract. Among the concessions demanded were an -ad- 
vance of five cents per hour in wages, from thirty-five to forty 
cents, the establishment of the "closed shop,'' and the substitution 
of shop rules for the contract system. Following are the. new 
scale and shop rules asked for: 

Section 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work, from 8 a. m. to 
12 m., and from 1 to 5 p. m., but in no case shall a journeyman be 
employed for less than one-half day, unless finishing job of previous day. 

In winter journeymen may take one-half hour for dinner and quit at 
4:30 p. m. 

Sec. 2. In going from shop to his work, or from work to shop, a 
wireman shall receive from his employer the necessary car fare, also car 
fare from job to job, and all car fare in excess of ten (10) cents per day 
in going to and returning from work. 

Sec. 3. A wireman shall commence work on job at 8 a. m., unless 
required to report at shop for material or orders. In such case he shall 
report at shop at 7:30 a. m. 
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Sec. 4. If a journeyman is ordered to work before 8 a. ui., or after 
5 p. m., he shall receive pay at the rate of time and one-half; for all 
work on Sundays or legal holidays at the rate of double time. 

Sec. 5. The legal holidays shall be as follows: New Year's Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 

No member of Local Union No. 10 shall work on the first Monday in 
Septeml>er, except maintenance men and they at the discretion of the 
local. 

Sec. (i. The minimum rate of wages for journeymen wiremen shall be 
forty (40) c^nts per hour. Recognized foremen shall receive live (5) cents 
per hour additional. 

The minimum rate of wages for third-year helpers shall be thirty (30) 
cents per hour. 

First- and second-year helpers will be permitted to work only when 
carrying a permit from business agent. 

Sec. 7. Wages shall be paid weekly before 5 p. m., Saturday evening, 
with the week ending on the previous' Friday. 

Sec. 8. Contractors shall furnish stocks, dies and wrenches over 10 
inches and hack saw blades for conduit work, and all drills and bits 
over 18 inches long; also special tools when such are required on the job. 

Journeymen to be responsible for tools taken from shop. 

Journeymen must have all tools furnished by tliem in good condition. 
Contractors shall furnish lockers for material and chain and lock for 
ladders. 

Sec. 9. Journeymen are responsible for the work they do, unless acting 
under orders, and must rectify mistakes made l)y themselves on their 
own time. 

Sec. 10. No contractor shall employ at any time more than one ap- 
prentice or helper to one journeyman, two to four journeymen, three to 
six, and so on, and the helpers working on any job shall not exceed 
this ratio. 

No apprentice shall be employed until all helpers are working, and 
no apprentice shall be employed under eighteen years or over twenty- 
five years of age. 

Sec. 11. The work of any heli)er shall be under the personal supervis- 
ion of a journeyman, and no journeyman shall be permitted to work 
more than one helper at a time on a job. 

Sec. 12. Apprentices or helpers shall not he allowed to finish work 
in any branch of the trade under two years of service, and then only 
under the direction of a journeyman; but In no case can an apprentice 
or helper work on a job unless a journeyman is also working on the 
same job. 

Sec. 13. When an apprentice or helper has completed his second 
year he shall apply for examination to third year grade and when he has 
completed his third year lie shall be examined by the examining board, 
and if found competent shall be promoted to the rank of journeyman 
and shall not again work for less than journeymen's wages. If he fails 
to pass the examination he shall continue to work as helper and at the 
expiration of six months shall again apply for examination. 

Sec. 14. Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 shall apply to all helpers. 
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Sec. 15. No member of Local No. 10 will be permitted to work in 
any shop or on any job where non-affiliated workmen of the craft are 
employed. 

Sec. 16. Any member not reporting to the business agent any viola- 
tions of the constitution, by-laws or working rules within twenty-four 
hours' time shall be fined the sum of not less than one dollar for first 
offense, five dollars for the second offense and the third offense will be 
suspension and the B. T. card will be withheld until Card is made good. 
The member breaking regulations shall be fined not less than one dollar 
or more at the discretion of the local. 

These working rules shall take effect the first day of May, nineteen 
hundred and five. 

By order of Local Union No. 10. 

T. B. BARRETT, Pres. 

T. B. WRIGHT, R. S. 

m 

It was claimed by the employers, on the other hand, that the 
electrical workers made n'o suggestions as to what changes in the 
condition of employment they wanted, if any, and that they did 
not ask for a new agreement. It was also alleged that they did 
not ask for a conference or meeting with their employers for the 
purpose of arriving at a new agreement that might be satisfac- 
tory to both sides. In short, the employers claim the workmen 
gave no intimation at all of what they wanted. The fact re- 
mains, however, that on Saturday, April 29, 1905, they presented 
to each contractor a copy of a set of printed working rules, as 
before set forth, which were to go in force on Monday, May 1st, 
1905, giving one day's notice to the contractors. 

The contractors told the men that they would not accede to 
the working rules, nor pay the advance in wages asked for. They 
also told them that beginning with the 1st of May they would 
pay 37^2 cents an hour — an advance of 2^^^ cents. 

The employers objected to several propositions in the proffered 
scale. First of all they said a raise of five cents per hour for 
jours was greater than their business would justify; also, an ad- 
vance of ten cents an hour (from twenty cents to thirty cents) for 
third-year apprentices was excessive. The chief objection offered, 
however, was to that paragraph in Section 6 of the proposed scale 
which reads : "First and second year helpers will be permitted to 
work only when carrying a permit from the business agent.'' This 
stipulation, it was claimed by the employers, made it possible for 
the business agent of the union to regulate the number of their 
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einjiloves, and consequently, to a large degree, place their private 
bnf^iness affairs into the keeping of the agent. 

The "contract system," which tho workmen sought to abol- 
ishy was (>hjecte(l to l)ecause by this methcKl of separate contracts 
it enabled an unscrupulous employer to take advantage of the 
.workmen by imposing wrongful conditions, by which means both 
the men and other fair-minded employers w^ere injured. By the 
substitution of uniform working rules the men would be placed 
on an equal footing in each of the shops, which would secure bet- 
ter conditions for the workmen and employers as well. 

At the beginning of the strike an effort was made to enlist 
the co-operation of the Building Trades Alliance. This is a fed- 
erated organization of all the organized building trades in In- 
dianapolis, including, of course, the electricians. Such a move- 
ment, possibly, would have precipitated a sympathetic strike in- 
volving thousands of workmen. Building operations were at the 
time progressing with unusual activity, and most, if not all, the 
contractors were under heavy bond for the completion of their 
contracts within certain time limits. On the larger contracts many 
union men, representing different branches of the building in- 
dustry, were employed, and a sympathetic strike would mean to 
all contractors heavy financial losses, and to some it would prob- 
ably mean bankruptcy. Those who favored this sympathetic move- 
ment urged that strikers shoidd be placed at each of the buildings 
where nonunion electricians were employed, notify the union 
workmen in other branches of structural work, who, in turn, 
would demand of their employers that such nonunion electricians 
be discharged, and, upon refusal, all union workmen in each 
branch of industry should strike. 

On Monday afternoon. May 8, the board of governors of the 
Structural Building Trades Alliance took a different view of the 
situation, however, and held a conference with a view to formulat- 
ing some plan of action looking toward a settlement of the strike. 
It was determined at this meeting, in harmony with the provisions 
of its charter, to ask the employing electricians and their striking 
workmen to submit their controversy to arbitration. In further- 
ance of this object both sides were requested to appoint commit- 
tees to meet the board of governors of the Building Trades Alli- 
ance at 2 o'clock on Tuesday, May 9. The electrical workers sig- 
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nified their willingness to enter into such a conference, and ap- 
pointed a committee for that purpose, but no word was received 
from the contractors until the following morning, when a letter 
was directed to the officers of the board of gov/3rnors of the Build- 
ing Trades Alliance, which expressed the appreciation the con- 
tractors felt for the good offices of the alliance, and then con- 
tinued : 

For two years prior to January 1, 1905, there was a written agreement 
between the Contractors' Association and the Electrical Workers' Union 
No. 10, covering conditions of employment, which contract was terminated 
by notice from the union. 

On April 28, 1905, the several contractors voluntarily informed their 
men that from and after May 1, their wages would be increased from 
35 to 37i cents per hour. 

During the four months between the termination of the former con- 
tract and April 29, no suggestion whatever was made by the union of 
any changes desired in conditions of employment, nor were the con- 
tractor^ ever invited to renew the written agreement in any form. On 
April 29, the last working day in April, the several contractors were 
presented, •by the business agent of the union, with a printed set of 
so-called working rules, which the employers had no part in making, 
together with a demand that on the next working day — May 1 — those 
rules should go in force. The contractors not acceding to these condi- 
tions, the union men on Monday morning. May 1, refused to go to work, 
and made no request whatever for meetings, conferences or arbitration 
prior to the strike. . The strike having been called at a time when all 
contractors had much work on hand, many jobs being unfinished, some 
of which were under contracts with i)enalties for delays, the contractors 
were under the necessity of at once employing other men to continue with 
the work, and all' such new men took employment in good faith, with 
the understanding that continuance of their jobs dei>ended only upon 
their ability as workmen. 

Under these circumstances it must be plain to you, as to every one, 
that the contractors can make no settlement of the present difficulties 
with their former employes, which would require the discharge of any 
of the men who have taken employment with them since the strike 
began. Therefore^ inasmuch as no definite basis or points of discussion 
are mentioned in your letter, we are unable to see that any progress 
toward settlement could be made at the meeting between committees, 
which you have suggested. 

We are also requested by the Contractors' Association to advise you 
that all matters arising in the present difliculty have been referred by 
us to the Employers' Association of Indianapolis. 

After the foregoing statouK^it was made i)ul)li(.^ by the eui])loy- 
ers the memhers of the Electrical Workers' Union issued the fol- 
lowing statement on Wednesday^ ]\ray 10, showing their attitude 
in the difficulty: 
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The last contract held by the electrical workers of Local Union No. 
10, expired January 1, 1905, and as per contract of 1904, the contractors 
were notified sixty days prior to January 1, 1905, that they did not care 
for another signed agreement, but would, at a later date, present the 
contractors with a set of worlting rules. 

After the expiration of the contract of 1904, the shops were run in an 
"open shop" manner, many of the shops using the helpers in preference 
to the journeymen. 

The worlf for the past four months has been manned by journeymen 
where it was absolutely necessaiy; but it was a case where if an in- 
competent man could do the work he was pushed forward and the jour- 
neyman remained on the bench. 

The men were all required to present themselves at the shops and 
remain in the entire day for the chance to get work for a half an hour 
or more as the case might be. These conditions existed through the past 
four months and on April 28, 1905, before the contractors had been noti- 
fied of any changes that were contemplated or wanted, they offered their 
men 37^ cents an hour, a two and one-half cent raise, and an "open 
shop," the contractors to remain in full control of all helpers, and if the 
men were not satisfied to accept these propositions, they could take their 
tools and get out. 

The men were notified by the contractors that there would be no 
meetings with committees or sitting up late at night trying to adjust mat- 
ters and, in general, that the propositions that they offered were an 
ultimatum. 

On Friday evening, April 28, there was a meeting of the inside men 
of Local Union No. 10, to consider the propositions that were offered, and 
as a result the business agent, Ed Cory, was instructed to call on the 
Association of Contractors and all non-associated contractors, on April 
29, with a counter proposition that was adopted at this meeting. 

The* proposition which was made by Local Union No. 10, was: A 
minimum wage scale of 40 cents per hour, control of the helpers and a 
complete recognition of local union No. 10. 

Nine-tenths of the men who have come into the city to go to work 
have been laboring under the impression that the jobs were "fair," and 
as soon as they were informed by the workmen of conditions they readily 
left town. The men that are working at the trade at present are men 
who are incapable of drawing a mechanic's wages. It is a positive fact 
that electrical work installed in an incompetent manner endangers life 
and property. 

The men upon approaching the electrical contractors for an adjust- 
ment of the present difllculties by conference, have been told that we 
must see the Employers' Association in the State Life building. The 
electrical workers look upon this conference with the Employers' Associa- 
tion as entirely out of line with all precedents and are not disposed to 
accede to such demands. 

Following the failure of the board of governors of the Building 
Trades' Alliance to effect an arbitration agreement between . the 
contestants the Electrical Workers' Union established a co-opera- 
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tive electrical company, the plans of which were formulated on 
Thursday, May 11. The new company began business at once, 
with flattering prospects of doing a successful business. 

IRON MOLfDERS, CONN^RSVILLE. 

On Thursday, August 24, 1&05, fifty iron molders and a num- 
ber of apprentices struck against an "open shop" proposition at 
the P. H. and F. l!^. Eoot's Foundry Works, at Connersville. 

The molders were members of Local Lodge ]!^o. 284, and held 
a charter under the Iron Molders' Union of North America, head- 
quarters at Cincinnati. 

The clash had been threatened for some time, because of un- 
satisfactory conditions then existing in the foundry, but did not 
reach a climax until the date above mentioned, when a committee 
of molders representing the union called upon Mr. E. Dwight 
Johnston, president of the Roots Blower Company, and presented 
their grievance. They objected to working in the foundry with 
a workman named John Post, a nonunion employe in the same de- 
partment, unless he should join the union or else be discharged. 
The matter reached a critical stage when President Johnston re- 
fused to discharge Post or to use his influence to have him join 
the union. 

When the men struck Mr. Johnston informed them that he 
would immediately send for a force "of nonunion molders. This 
was guarded against by the men, who formed a picket line around 
the plant, and also had all the railway stations in the city well 
guarded, and closely watched all incoming trains. 

One of the disagreeable instances, at first attributed to the 
strikers, occurred the first day of the strike. An unloaded flat 
car in the company's yard, that was standing on an elevation near 
the main track of the Big Four railroad, was turned loose, and 
the momentum it gained running down grade sent it crashing into 
the company's warehouse, tearing down a door and doing much 
damage. It could not be learned just how the accident occurred, 
but for fear more trouble might occur the plant was closed and 
placed under a strong guard. It was afterwards conceded that 
none of the strikers had been seen in the neighborhood of the de- 
tached car,' and that the car was probably insecurely fastened. 

The Roots Blower Company is one of the largest of its kind 
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in the country, and employs several hundred men, and it was 
feared that if the trouble should not be settled within a few days 
it would probably cause trouble with the machinists and other em- 
ployes of the factory who were organized and in sympathy with 
the molders. The night following the walkout groups of strikers 
were out in the rain doing picket duty around the plapt; but aside 
from this no unusual demonstration or illegal acts occurred during 
the trouble. 

On Tuesday, August 29, the strike came to an amicable set- 
tlement, and the molding department began in full operation 
again with the old employes in charge. 

The first* step to effect a compromise came when a conference 
was held by President Johnston, of the firm, and a committee of 
the union. However, there was no definite adjustment of the 
difiiculty until Joseph F. Valentine, national president of the 
Iron Molders' Union, of Cincinnati, took up negotiations. 

Through Mr. Valentine's negotiations a settlement was effected 
by which John Post, the nonunion employe over whom the strike 
originated, was required to join the union. Post had been sus- 
pended from the union a year previously for nonpayment of dues 
and other wrongful acts. He paid his reinstatement fees and be- 
came a member again, and the factory resumed its normal con- 
ditions. 

BOILER MAKERS, MOORFIELD. 

A lockout of sixty boiler makers employed in the shops of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad at Moorfield, occurred 
on Thursday, August 31, 1905, which resulted in the discharge of 
sixty workmen, and, finally, in the murder of one man. 

The men involved were members of Local Union No. 10, hold- 
ing a charter under the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron 
Ship Builders of America, headquarters at Kansas City, Kan. 

This was essentialy a sympathetic strike, and extended to the 
shops of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road at Peru, Hunt- 
ington and at other points where the road had repair shops located. 

A year previous to the date of this lockout the Chicago & Erie 
Railroad Company leased the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railroad. At the time of this transaction the former company 
was involved in a controversy with the Boiler ^lakers' and Iron 
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Ship Builders' National Ailiance, which had then been in progress 
for several months. As a result the workmen in the repair shops 
located at Huntington, where union boiler makers liad been em- 
ployed, were for a time closed to union men, and nonunion men 
were employed in their stead. After the temporary consolidation 
of the two corporations into one, the iaanagement, finding its new 
force at the Huntington shops too small in number and otherwise 
inadequate, sent a large amount of its damaged engines to the 
Moorfield shops, located at the outskirts of Indianapolis. These 
shops were the property, originally, of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton Company, and were manned exclusively by organized 
workmen. The latter protested against handling the Erie engines 
as long as that corporation continued to fight the Boiler Makers' 
Alliance, claiming that if they worked on the Erie engines they 
would violate the laws of their alliance. This refusal precipitated 
a lockout. Repeated efforts were made to prevent this lockout, but 
all to no purpose. The negotiations carried on after the strike 
would doubtless have proved successful but for an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance which occurred in the yards of the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton Company, three weeks subsequent to the lockout. 
The Boiler Makers' Union had established a picket line around the 
shops by which they were endeavoring to keep men from going to 
work ; notwithstanding which fact the company had succeeded in 
installing a number of strike-breakers, who had been led and 
guarded by one Hector McEachern, a watchman in the railroad 
yards. Andrew Griffin^ a member of the Boiler Makers' local 
union, had been sent by his union to the yards of the company on 
an oflScial mission. He was ordered to leave the premises of 
the company by McEachern and started to do so, when the latter 
shot him. McEachern was afterward tried at Shelbvville and ac- 
quitted. 

The excitement and bitterness caused by the murder, and still 
further fostered by the acquittal, defeated all further att( m])ts at 
negotiation and settlement. The lockout continued until the (Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Company took over its property from 
the management of the Chicago & Erie Co^ipany, when the Moor- 
field shops were again unionized and the lockout ended. 
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QUARRY WORKERS, >OOLITIC. 

On Wednesday, September 6, 1905, two hundred men em- 
ployed at the Bedford quarries, located at Oolitic, Lawrence 
County, owned by Mr. John 11. Walsh, of Chicago, struck because 
of the discharge of one of the workmen. The strike included 
channelers, planermen and engineers. 

One of the machine runners had been discharged for alleged 
violation of a rule of the company, by leaving a "bunch" or 
quantity of undetached stone at the bottom of a cut after the re- 
moval of a large block, which it was necessary to remove the fol- 
lowing morning before work could be resumed. His craftsmen 
demanded the immediate reinstatement of the offending work- 
man, which was refused. Thereupon, the channelers, planermen, 
engineers and some others withdrew to an adjoining eminence on 
the premises of the company and discussed the proposition, leaving 
their machines idle. The strike was inaugurated without asking 
the permission of their respective organizations, or allowing a 
vote to be taken on the question at issue — ^hence in reprehensible 
violation of the laws of their unions. Finally, the striking work- 
men withdrew from, the grounds of the company, leaving unfin- 
ished contract work, and much valuable machinery unprovided 
for. No violence was attempted nor threats made. 

Immediately the company sent ten or twelve "detectives" from 
Chicago to "guard" the property. The car containing them was 
placed on a siding near the office of the company and the detec- 
tives were kept on duty in relays day and night The office em- 
ployes and workmen not affected by the strike, and who remained 
at work, were each furnished with a brass check for identifica- 
•tion, and all others found on or about the property were halted and 
forced to identify themselves. It was charged that in several in- 
stances they halted citizens on the open highway, who had never 
had any connection with the Bedford Quarries Company, thereby 
making themselves very offensive to the citizens of the community. 
One reputable citizen, a merchant at Oolitic, in the immediate 
neighborhood of which the Bedford quarries are located, appealed 
to the Labor Commission for relief, saying, among other things : 

The company seems to have the intention of overawing and intimi- 
dating not only their worlimen, but, as well, the citizens of this com- 
munity by a display of arms in the hands of Chicago ruffians, under the 
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guise of protecting property at the quarry. Since their arrival the toughs 
are accustomecl to walk around over the quarry and shoot their pistols 
and guns with the evident intention of intimidation. 

On the following Tuesday, September 12, after the strike, a 
committee of the strikers waited on Greneral Manager Dickason, of 
the quarries, and expressed a willingness to return to work. Mr. 
Dickason informed the committee that Mr. John R. Walsh, owner 
of the quarries, had ordered that the names of those who had in- 
augurated the strike should never again appear on the pay-rolls of 
tlie quarry company. Mr. Dickason advised all of those included 
in the order to seek employment elsewhere. Those employes who 
were not responsible for the strike, including many who were in 
enforced idleness because of lack of material upon which to work, 
were taken back. Other workmen were secured to take the places 
made vacant, and thenceforth matters proceeded as usual. The 
strike was of eight days' duration. The discharged men readily 
. got employment in other quarries about Bedford. 

PRINTERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Wednesday, September 11, 1905, one hundred and twenty- 
five printers of Indianapolis struck for an eight-hour workday 
with nine hours' pay. These workmen were members of Indian- 
apolis Typographical Union "No, 1, which organization holds a 
charter under the International Typographical Union, head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. 

The firms involved were members of a local branch of the 
United Typothetse of America, a master printers' association, and 
were owners of book and job offices, nine in number, as follows : 
W. B. Burford, Sentinel Printing Company, Levey Bros., Scott- 
Miller Company, Thornton-Levey Company, George M. Cornelius 
Printing Company, E. P. Fulmer Company, Wood- Weaver Com- 
pany, Reporter Publishing Company. 

The cause leading up to the strike did not receive its initiative 
in the local organization involved. In the year 1902, at the Cin- 
cinnati convention, the International Typographical Union first 
took official action looking to the establishment of the eight-hour 
workday in the book and job printing offices throughout the inter- 
n«itional jurisdiction, by the adoption of the following : 
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Resolved, That the executive council of the luternutioual Typograph- 
ical Union and the first vice-president are directed to act as a committee 
for the purpose of devising and putting into effect plans for the estab- 
lishment of an eight-hour day throughout the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Typogi-aphical I^nion at as early date as practicable. 

Resolved, That local unions be required to act in conjunction with 
such committee in furthering itK plans, and that they be enjoined from 
making contracts extending beyond October 1, IJMK), whicli require their 
members to work for more than eight hours \>Qr day. 

Resolve<l, That said committet* bring tlie matter before the National 
Typothette, to the end that the eight-hour day may be put into operation 
without friction. 

Resolved, That should the committee deem it necessary to add to its 
members, it shaH be empowered to do so. 

Again at the St. Louis coiivcMition hold in August, 1904, the fol- 
lowing action was taken in regard to the eight-hour movement: 

Resolved, That on January 1, 11KK5, the eight-hour workday shall 
become effective in all printing establishments under the jurisdiction of 
the International Typographical Union where existing contracts do not 
prevail, and in each instance where the eight-hour day Is refused work 
shall cease after that date. 

A referendum vote was taken on this proposition, participated 
in mostly by the organized book and job printers of the United 
States and Canada, the newspaper ])rint<?rs having previously ob- 
tained the shorter workdav. The vote resulted as follows: For 

« 

the eight-hour day, 19,488 ; against the eight-hour day, 5,398. 

The overwhelming verdict given by the referendum in favor of 
the shorter workday led the printers to confront another dis- 
agreeable possibility. IMany local unions had contracts expiring 
before the eight-hour day Avould become operative, and it was 
feared that as such instances arose the typothetse would try to force 
renewal of contracts for a continuance of the nine-hour day, or re- 
sort to lockouts. In order that this contingency might be suc- 
cessfully met a conference of s])ecial representatives of a number 
of western unions was called at International Typographical head- 
quarters, at Indianapolis, on April 19, 1905, to adopt defensive 
measures. At this conference it was resolved. 

That in the event of the typotheta?, or other employing printers' asso- 
ciations, locking out tlie members of any union or talking any other 
action iirecipitating a conflict on the eight-hour question prior to January 
1, 190G, and prior to an effort at international conciliation, such action 
can only be considered a violation of contract relations, and of a char- 
acter unwarranted, and without justification in common fairness, and 
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as calling for a general suspension of work in the book and job trade;, 
and that all new agreements must be presented to the executive council 
of the International Typographical Union for approval previous to sub- 
mission to the National Typothetse Association, so that nothing contained 
in these agreements will jeopardize the interests represented in the 
shorter workday movement. 

At the suggestion of representatives of the Typothetse Associa- 
tion of Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis and Detroit, a conference 
was held at Detroit May 26-27, 1905, for the purpose of endeavor 
ing to reach an amicable adjustment of the points at issue between 
the typothetse and the local unions in the cities named. 

This meeting was attended by typothetse representatives from 
the cities named, and representatives of Chicago, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Cleveland Typographical 
Unions. The executive council of the International Typograph- 
ical Union and the executive officers of the United Typothetse at- 
tended in an advisory capacity. 

The better part of two days Avas spent in endeavoring to arrive 
at a settlement of the eight-hour question, but without avail. 

The union representatives made three compromise propositions: 
First, that thirty minutes be taken off the workday during the 
year 1906, after which the eight-hour day should follow con- 
tinuously; or, second, that twenty minutes should be deducted 
from the workday each of the years 1906, 1907 and 1908, to be 
followed by the eight-hour day continuously thereafter; or, third, 
that the existing nine-hour day continue until January 1, 1907, 
with the understanding that the United Typothetse should agree to 
take up the eight-hour proposition. 

All of these propositions w^ere rejected by the typothetse repre- 
sentatives, who then proposed that the existing nine-hour day con- 
tinue until 1907. They were asked if they would then agree to a 
concession of the eight-hour day. . To this they promptly refused 
to give assurance, simply saying that if further action was post- 
. poned until the time indicated they would perhaps be in a more 
agreeable mood. 

On Saturday, May 27, 1905, the joint committee of two from 
each local organization represented — appointed the previous day — 
reported its inability to agree, and its report was accepted by the 
conference. 

m 

The committee's report stated that they wore met by a refusal to 
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consider aught except absolute surrender on the part of the uni; 
so far as the shorter workday was concerned. 

The following resolution, offered by a union representative, was 
adopted just prior to adjournment of the joint conference: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that the officers of the 
International Typographical Union and the officers of the United Typo- 
thetse of America get together some time before January 1, 1906, in an 
endeavor to arrive at settlement of the eight-hour proposition. 

At a meeting of the union representatives after the closing of 
the Detroit conference, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

We, the representatives of Indianapolis Typographical Union No. 1, 
Cincinnati Typographical Union No. 3, St. Louis Typographical Union 
No. 8, Cleveland Typographical Union No. 53, and Detroit Typographical 
Union No. 18, having met in conference in the city of Detroit with repre- 
sentatives of the typothetflB in our different cities. In an effort to adjust 
the eight-hour question, and having made several fair and reasonable 
propositions, all of which have been rejected by the typotheta?. 

Now, therefore, we take the first opportunity after the adjournment 
of the joint conference to reaffirm our allegiance to and support of the 
eight-hour movement, and the plan outlined by the International Typo- 
graphical Union for putting the eight-hour day into effect 

• 

On Thursday, September 7, 1905, following the Toronto con- 
vention of the International Typographical Union, the United 
Typothetae held its national convention at Niagara Falls, New 
York. The following telegram, self-explanatory, was forwarded 
to the president of that body : 

Indianapolis, Indiana, September 7, 1905. 

Mr. George H. Ellis, President United Typotheta3 of America, Convention 
HaU, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 

President Lynch and Vice-President Hays, of our International Bight- 
hour Committee, will be in Niagara Falls tomorrow. The Toronto con- 
vention of the International Typographical Union adopted the following: 
"We believe that this convention •should clothe the International Bight- 
hour Committee with power to negotiate with representatives of the 
United Typothetae of America, if. opportunity for negotiations occurs 
prior to January 1; and we so recommend." 

J. W. BRAMWOOD, 

Secretary Eight-hour Committee International Typographical Union. 

Upon the receipt of the foregoing telegram the typothetse con- 
vention resolved to receive the union representatives and listen to 
whatever statement they had to make. Upon arrival Messrs. 
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Lynch and Hays communicated to the convention "That if the con- 
vention is in a receptive mood, that is, if the convention desires to 
approach the eight-hour question with the intention of adjusting it 
so as to eventually reach the eight-hour day, we are here to nego- 
tiate on that basis." 

This message from Messrs. Lynch and Hays elicited the follow- 
ing written reply : 

Convention United Typothetse of America, 

Niagara Falls, New York, Sept. 7, 1905. 

Messrs. Lynch and Hays, Representing the Eight-hour Committee of the 
International Typographical Union: 

Gentlemen — Concerning the following proposition, presented by yoii 
this morning: "That if the convention is in a receptive mood, that is. If 
the convention desires to approach the question with the intention of 
adjusting it so as to eventually reach the eight-hour day, we are here to 
negotiate on that basis," the convention instructs the committee to inform 
you that it is unable to consider any agreement leading toward the eight- 
hour day. 

Very truly yours, 

WM. GREEN, Chairman. 

The international officers were not accorded the audience prom- 
ised them hy the vote of the convention. They were, however, 
closeted with members of the executive committee of the Ty- 
pothetae convention for a brief time. The latter conmiittee re^ 
fused to discuss the eight-hour proposition, and upon receiving 
their ultimatum the International officers retired from the confer- 
ence. 

So far as the Labor Commission knows this failure ended 
further efforts at conciliation between the International Typo- 
graphical Union and the Typothetse on the eight-hour controversy. 

The foregoing preliminary statements are necessary to a correct 
understanding of the controversy as it applies to the strike at Indi- 
anapolis. 

As was expected, at several points, notably at Chicago and T>? 
troit, Cincinnati and St. Louis, the Typothetae attempted to coerce 
union printers into agreements for a continuance of the nine-hour 
workday, in accordance with a resolution passed and a policy 
adopted at its national convention held at Niagara Falls, Septem- 
ber 6 and 7, 1905. In anticipation of having to meet this situa- 
tion. Typographical Union No. 1, at its August meeting, appointed 
a committee empowered to handle such a condition should it arise ; 
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and for several davs before the strike occurred this committee en- 
deavored to negotiate for an adjustment of differences, and secured 
agreements with all the book and job offices in Indianapolis em- 
ploying union printers, not members of the local Typotheta* — 
tibout forty offices all told. The committee also attempted negotia- 
tions with the Typothetse offices, nine in number, for the accom- 
pli ehment of the same purpose, but failed. 

In the afternoon of Monday, September 12, a conference be- 
tween the executive committee of the Typothetse and a committee 
of the union was held. The members of the union presented the 
agreement, which they asked the members of the Typothetse to^ 
sign, but met with a refusal. The Typothetse committee informed 
the union committee that it was impossible to grant the eight-hour 
day, owing to the increased expense which would be attached to 
production. No further concessions w^ere asked or offered by 
either sidcj and, after some argument, the meeting adjourned and 
a strike was formally declared, and the committee ordered all 
members of the union affected to cease work pending the adjust- 
ment of difficulties. 

In answer to the contention of the officers of the Typographical 
Union, that if the eight-hour demand should be granted it would 
mean only an increase of about 4 cents an hour in the wages of the 
union men, as they would then work eight hours for the same pay 
they were receiving for a nine-hour day, the Indianapolis Typo- 
thetse issued the following statement: 

Regarding the demand of the Indianapolis Typographical Union, it 
says that the increase in wages amounts to four (4) cents per liour on an 
eight-hour day, if no more work was done than in the eight liours of tlie 
present nine-hour day. This is approximately correct. The Typothetse's 
position is this: 

Reducing the hours from nine to eight reduces the productive time of 
our shops 11 per cent. The wages remaining the same, makes an increase 
of 11 per cent. It is the productive time loss that we object to. The 
local Typothetae offered an increase of wages of a little over 3 per cent. 
The average compositor in our shops draws each week 10 per cent, over 
the scale. Three hours of overtime in the week does this. 

We wish it distinctly stated and known that it is not the mere increase 
in wages that we object to. It is the fact that our fixed expense remains 
the same. 

Rent remains the same; light bills remain the same; the office expense 
remains the same; the unproductive labor the same; and all items of gen- 
eral expense the same. This is the reason that we object to giving the 
International Typographical Union an eight-hour day. 
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In view of the fact that the United Typothetae of America has re- 
fused to grant the eight-hour day with nine hours^ pay, which would 
necessitate an advance of prices to our customers of at least 22 per cent., 
and as this association consists of a very large majority of the employing 
book and job printing establishments of the United States; and as it 
would be an impossibility for us to conduct business with profit, we de- 
cline to entertain such a proposition and sign an eight-hour day contract for 
the present. We insist that we have until January 1, 190(), the date fixed 
by the International Typographical Union, to consider the eight-hour work- 
day. 

The members of the Typothetae that refused the demands of the 
Typographical Union signed the following agreement among them- 
selves : 

We, the undersigned employing printers and members of the Indian- 
apolis Typotheta), in consideration of mutual advantages to be derived, 
do hereby agree and stipulate that we will stand together in firm and un- 
compromising opposition to the demands of the Typographical Union in 
the present strike; that we will consent to no reduction whatever of the 
present working time; that wq will hereafter operate our respective com- 
posing rooms as "open shops;" that competent men who are employed 
during the present trouble shall not be discharged, but shall under all 
circumstances be secure in their employment; and that we will at all 
times abide by the declaration of principles adopted on September 7, 1905, 
by the United Typothetae of America in convention at Niagara Falls. 

On Tuesday, September 12, the contest between the local Typo- 
thetae and the union began in earnest. The former organization 
began negotiations looking to the importation of nonunion printers, 
and to accomplish that purpose advertised in daily papers at Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and other localities, and by sending 
circular letters to country publishers. The responses, however, 
were fcAv and, for the most part, unsatisfactory, for the reason, it 
was claimed by the union men, that practically all the competent 
printers in the United States were members of the union. Occa- 
sionally a few inexperienced printers drifted into the ^ ^struck of- 
fices,'' but a lack of a knowledge of the technique of the business 
incapacitated them for successful or satisfactory work or profitable 
employment. 

Thus for a week matters drifted on, with the Typothetae ofiices 
closed to union printers. On Saturday, September 16, a special 
meeting of the local Typotheta3 was held, at which Messrs. William 
B. Burford, of the Burford Printing Company, and William S. 
Fish, president of the Indianapolis Typothetae, representing the 
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Sentinel Printing Company, withdrew from the local Typotheta 
and announced their purpose to sign the eight-hour contract with 
Typographical Union 'No. 1. On the following Monday, Septem- 
ber 18, sixty of the locked out union printers returned to their 
former positions in the two offices named, thereby greatly improv- 
ing the local situation as far as the union was concerned. 

The contest between the contending parties was not wholly an 
unequal one, neither in concentrated vigor nor effectiveness. The 
boycott was utilized by both sides as a legitimate weapon of war- 
fare. The Typothetae appealed for assistance to business men and 
to the Employers' Association, and to other associations of organ- 
ized capital, in aid of their cause, asking that their patronage be 
diverted from the union to the non-union printing oflSces; and 
especially against those establishments that had belonged to the 
Typothetae and had withdrawn therefrom and joined the union 
forces. Eesponses to these appeals were for a while quite gener- 
ous, and the "struck offices" bristled with increasing prosperity. 
Unfortunately, however, their high expectations were not realized 
because the non-union printers were not competent to do the work 
in an acceptable manner. Much of the work thus done was so 
crude as to be worthless for the purpose intended, and would not 
be accepted and paid for by the patrons, thus entailing heavy losses 
upon the employers. Complaints were so numerous and delays so 
vexatious as to cause the patrons later on to leave the Typothetae 
shops and return to their former publishers, regardless of the na- 
ture of the dispute between the Typothetae and Typographical 
Union. This was especially true of those patrons desiring the 
publication of catalogues and other kinds of high-class printing. 

Nor was the inferior quality of the work done the only cause for 
complaint, according to the statement of some of the aggrieved 
patrons. During the process of investigation by the Labor Com- 
mission the complaint was frequently made by patrons that delays 
in the execution of work were embarrassing almost to the point of 
exasperation. Unusual and unexpected disappointments in the 
production of 'much-needed printing, they claimed, was more hurt- 
ful to their business interests, in a financial way, than that arising 
from poorly executed work. At certain seasons of the year, it was 
claimed, promptness in issuing catalogues, price lists, circulars, an- 
nouncements, etc., were imperative to business success, and what- 


ever conditions and circumstances contributed to delays were in- 
imical to the interests and welfare of the business public. 

Following attempt at importation of "strike-breakers" by the 
employers, the union printers established a system of "picketing" 
in the viv^inity of the struck printing offices for the purpose of in- 
ducing the imported workmen to join the union and refrain from 
taking service where trouble existed. By this method many of the 
more competent workmen joined the union and were put to work 
in union offices or given typographical union traveling cards, in 
order that they might secure employment in union offices in other 
cities. Most of these men claimed to have been deceived either by 
deceptive letters written to them by interested members of the 
local Typothetse, or by alluring advertisements promising steady 
employment at flattering wages, accompanied by a statement that 
no strike existed in Indianapolis, but that the demand for more 
printers was due wholly to an unprecedented increase in business. 
Many of them left good situations at fair wages in their home 
towns, and complained bitterly of the deception 'practiced upon 
them. Of the non-union printers who had been induced to come 
to Indianapolis fully seventy-five left without taking service dur- 
ing the first week of the strike. More than fifty others quit, after 
having served short periods, for the same reason. Most of the 
last named asked for and gained admittance to the local typograph- 
ical union, and sought work at other places. 

During the progress of the strike the Typothetse. did all in its 
power to overcome these disadvantages. To this end, in addition 
to the newspaper advertisements already referred to, circulars were 
issued to the country publishers and printers throughout the coun- 
try, asking their co-operation in defeating the eight-hour move- 
ment. 

The Indianapolis Employers' Association asked Judge Vinson 
Carter to grant a restraining order to prevent the union printers 
molesting the employes of the Levey plant. The International 
Typographical Uiiion, Indianapolis Typographical Union No. 1, 
James M. Lynch, president of the International Union ; Edgar A. . 
Perkins, president of the local, were made respondents. "The ar- 
gument for a temporary restraining order was heard on Saturd 
March 24, but further action by the court was indefinitely post- 
poned. 

4 -Labor Com. 
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The bankers of the State were also appealed to hy the issuance 
of the following circular: 

In olden times— that is, prior to 1906 — wlien large printing establish- 
ments were under the domination of the Typographical Union the am- 
bitious young printer student of a small town was denied the right to 
complete his education and perfect his skill by a season of practice in 
any of the great metropolitan printing houses. Union rules limited the 
number of apprentices to the end that printers might become few and 
fancy priced. But now has conie the young printer's day of opportunity, 
for the proprietors of the big shops have taken over the management of 
their own business, thereby relieving the TyiK)graphical Union of heavy 
responsibility and making it possible for the young American to learn the 
printing trade under the best possible conditions. Our banker friends who 
know of young men of pronounced talent, as shown by their work in 
small printing offices, may arrange for them to take a post-graduate 
course in the houses of Levey Bros. & Co. Any young man of two or 
more years* experience In a newspaper or job office who comes recom- 
mended by his banker will be placed on our waiting list of applicants, 
and a position given him at good wages whenever we have an opening 
for him. The training he will receive here will be better than afforded 
by any technical school, and his sojourn in Indianapolis, whether of 
months or years,^will be made exceedingly pleasant for him. Character 
building is quite as important as improvement in handicraft, and we will 
see to it that our young men have the right kind of surroundings and 
associates in both their home and shop life while In our employ. In our 
model plant there is no strike, no strife. We believe we have the finest 
force of skilled workmen in America, and thousands of letters from our 
customers say that there is rejoicing throughout the land over the fact 
that we have regained the right to have employes of our own choosing 
and to teach them the trade in our own way. 

Application and recommendation should be addressed to A. M. Gloss- 
brenner, vice-president, Levey Bros. & Co., Incoriwrated, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

With a desire to secure an official statement as to the accuracy 
of the complaints set forth in the foregoing circular, the Labor 
Commission asked an official of Typographical Union No. 1 for an 
explanation, to which the following was made : 

To me it is a matter of regret that Mr. Glossbrenner has smirched 
himself and the members of the local Typotheta?, whom he officially rep- 
resents, by such misstatements. TTie circular, coming from their organi- 
zation, makes it appear in an unenviable light, and those to whom ad- 
dressed will not remain deceived always. First, the statement that when 
large printing establishments were under the dominion of the Typo- 
graphical Union the ambitious young printer student of the small town 
was denied the right to complete his education and perfect his skill by a 
season of practice in any of the great metropolitan printing houses is 
wholly disproved by the fact that out of an approximate membership of 
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500 in our local organization fully half came from country towns, fin- 
ished their trades and joined the Typographical Union. Furthermore, 
the statement is completely refuted by the significant fact that the na- 
tional organization keeps constantly in its employ a number of agents 
whose duty it is to look after the interests of unorganized country 
printers. 

Again the Typothetae circular says: Union rules limited the number 
of apprentices to the end that printers might become few and fancy 
priced. The truth is, the apprentice system of Typographical Union is 
not to limit but to wholesomely regulate and promote the welfare of the 
three correlated interests which that system involves — the apprentice, 
the jour printer and the employer. The\ system is based upon long years 
of experience, and through constantly changing conditions, during which 
all interests have been carefully studied with the single idea of mutual 
benefit. To restrict the number of apprentices in an oflSce too greatly 
would throw much of the necessary yet crude work upon higher priced 
workmen, thus unjustly burdening them and causing financial loss to the 
employer; and depriving worthy youths of that opportunity to which 
they are entitled to learn a useful and honorable occupation. On the 
other hand, upon the proficient printer rests the responsibility of teach- 
ing the apprentice the lessons necessary to make him a competent work- 
man; if, therefore, the number of apprentices is excessive the printer 
must slight either his own assigned work or neglect the apprentice, 
which in either case entails a loss to the employer; or if the jour is a 
piece hand the loss of time in giving such instruction 'falls upon himself, 
which is a rank injustice. 

On Sunday, September 2, at a regular meeting of Indianapolis 
Typographical Union Xo. 1, the eight-hour workday was decided 
won, *^with no open shops," and the strike declared off. 

FREIGHT HANDLERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Sunday, October 1, 1905, one hundred and forty-five freight 
handlers in the employ of the Big Four Railroad at Indianapolis 
struck for an advance in wages. The strikers consisted of '*truck- 
ers,'' "callers," "deliverymen" and "receivers," representing four 
of the several departments into which the freight house force was 
divided. The "checkers" employed by the company made no de- 
mand for an increase, and refused to join in the strike. A goodly 
number of the dissatisfied workmen had been with the company for 
many years, and because of their long and faithful service had 
come to be regarded as permanent fixtures on the company's pay- 
roll. 

On Friday, September 22, the workmen presented to the Big 
Four officials a written demand for an increase in their wage scale, 
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which approximated a 20 per cent, raise, and accompanied this de- 
mand with another that an answer be given on October 1 follow- 
ing. The advance asked for was : "Truckers/' from 15 to 17% 
cents per liour; "callers/' from IG to 18 V2 cents; "deliverymen/' 
from 16 to I8I/2 cents, and "receivers," from 16 to 181/^ cents. 
In addition the men asked for time-and-a-half for overtime and 
Sunday work — having previously received straight time for all 
overwork, with eleven hours as a regular workday. 

When the time arrived for the expected answer to the demand a 
committee of employes consisting of Messrs. John Hackett, Hugh 
O'Gara, Michael Conway, Thomas Carr and Charles Williams, 
called on Mr. John Q. Hicks, local freight agent for the Big Four 
Company, and asked for an answer to their demand. Mr. Hicks 
told the men their demands had been properly filed with those offi- 
cials of the company who alone had authority to pass upon them, 
>nd that a conclusion had not yet been reached ; but that when a 
decision had been made they would be promptly informed of it, 
and expressed the hope that the men would patiently await the re- 
sult. Mr. Hicks also suggested that the men consider a proposi- 
tion to handle the freight by the ton, commonly called the "tonnage 
plan." He pointed out that some competing lines employed this 
method of compensation, and that it had proved satisfactory 
wherever used. The committee objected to this proposition for 
two reasons : First, because by this method it would be made pos- 
sible for favoritism to be shown to certain workmen, a disagreeable 
condition alleged to exist in other freight houses; and, secondly, 
the "tonnage method" would be impractical because of the disad- 
vantageous conditions existing in the Big Four freight house, 
which would require more trucking and other extra work not 
found in other freight houses. For these reasons the men refused 
to consider the "tonnage" proposition. 

Having failed to receive a satisfactory answer to their demands, 
the committee withdrew and reported the result of their conference 
to their fellow-workmen. They, believing ample time had been 
given, and that they were being "trifled with," resolved to enforce 
their demands by striking, and withdrew in a body — 145 in num- 
ber. The "checkmen," about thirty in number, who did not ask 
for an advance, remained at work, and were employed in loading 
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and unloading perisfiable freight, but the less perishable merchan- 
dise was not handled during the day of the strike. 

The strikers stood in clusters in the neighborhood, and, as a 
body, were quiet and orderly. One man, however, in the after- 
noon, appeared on the platform where the "checkmen" were work- 
ing, and sought to induce them to abandon their work. Upon re- 
fusal to comply with his wishes, it is alleged he assaulted two of 
the workmen, one of whom received injuries which required med- 
ical treatment ; but he was enabled, later in the day, to return to 
his work. The assailant was promptly arrested and placed under 
bond of $25 for assault and battery. Before the assault, however, 
Mr. Hioks, who is a member of the Indianapolis Board of Safety, 
secured the services of a cordon of policemen to ^^revent disturb- 
ance. The men complained of this act as being unfair on Mr. 
Hicks' part by taking advantage of his official position as a mem- 
ber of the city Board of Safety to cast an imputation on their good 
name as law-abiding citizens. 

Their protest was of no avail, however, for eight policemen, 
under Sergeant Weaver, were lined up around the freight house. 
While there was no sign of disorder at any time after the one as- 
sault, whenever the strikers congregated in groups of three or four 
they were gruffly ordered by the police to "move on." Many mem- 
bers of the City Council denounced the use of the police for "in- 
timidating purposes." A resolution was prepared by Councilman 
Moriarity, which was to have been introduced, condemning the ad- 
ministration for the action, but the Council adjourned unex- 
pectedly, and he had no opportunity to offer the resolution. The 
Labor Commission is impressed with the belief that this was noth- 
ing but a bit of political buncombe. 

Mr. Hicks was greatly incensed at the statement made in which 
he was accused of using his political influence and his membership 
on the Board of Public Safety for protecting tlie Big Four. He 
said his attitude was that of any man who had the interest of his 
employer at heart, and that he had not sought to use his member- 
ship on the board for the purpose of protecting the company more 
than he would had he been engaged in any other business. 

"The Big Four Eailway is a heavy taxpayer," said Mr. Hicks, 
"and it is entitled to police protection the same as any citizen or 
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taxpayer. I had reason to believe the striking handlers would re- 
sort to violence — in fact, I was so informed — and when I learned 
of this I immediately asked that a squad of police be sent to pre- 
vent trouble." 

Immediately after the strike 160 Italians, Hungarians and ne- 
groes were taken from Brightwood, where the Big Four car shops 
are located, to the freight house and put to work. These had been 
in the employ of the company as section hands, and few except the 
negroes could understand English. The ignorance of the foreign- 
ers made it necessary to give each of them a slip bearing the num- 
ber of the car to be loaded ; all of which occasioned much delay, 
but in the end considerable headway was made. 

During the afternoon a committee consisting of Messrs. Conrad 
Carr, Charles Williams and Edward McBride waited ou Messrs. 
Hicks and Van Winkle and renewed the demand formulated and 
presented on September 22. The committee told Mr. Van Winkle 
that the men were determined to have 18^,4 cents per hour, and 
time-and-a-half for overtime and Sunday work, and that there 
would be no settlement made until the concession was granted. 
Superintendent Van Winkle refused to treat with the committee 
for the reason, as he alleged, that they did not legitimately repre- 
sent the strikers, inasmuch as they were not organized. He agreed, 
however, to meet the strikers en masse. Accordingly a meeting 
was arranged for Monday, October 2, at Parnell Hall. Mr. Ed- 
ward McBride was chosen chairman of the meeting. The hall 
was crowded when Messrs. Van Winkle and Hicks were presented 
to the assemblage. Mr. Van Winkle was invited to make a state- 
ment of the company's attitude and purpose, and the latter gentle- 
man then reviewed, in an impartial manner, the various features 
of the strike. He reminded the men that when they filed their 
demand for an increase in wages they were told that it would be re- 
ferred to the officials of the road, who alone had the authority to 
consider the matter; that it had been so filed in absolute good 
faith, and that it would be taken up in its turn, like any other 
business proposition ; and that the men themselves thoroughly un- 
derstood the methods employed in the adjustment of such a propo- 
sition. He also reminded them that they were told a second time 
on the morning of the strike that when the demand for an increase 
had Ixjen taken up and a decision reached they would be promptly 
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informed of the result. He said He had no power with himself as 
superintendent of the Big Four Railroad to pass upon their de- 
mands. He also said he positively would not take them back as a 
body, but that if they applied to him as individuals he would give 
a great many of them their former positions. They had not acted 
fairly, he said, in walking out as they did, while their demands 
were still being considered by the officials of the road. He said 
they should have followed the procedure of labor unions, in sub- 
mitting their demands, and then allowing time for thejn to be car- 
ried up to the proper officials, and acted upon in the regular way. 
Following this conference, which failed to secure the reinstate- 
ment of all the strikers pending a final report of the railroad's offi- 
cials, a movement was inaugurated to organize a local union under 
the jurisdiction of the International Union of Interior Freight 
Handlers and Warehousemen, headquarters at Chicago. To ac- 
complish this object, Mr. P. J. Flannery, president of that organi- 
zation, was sent for, and personally directed the organizing of the 
men, after which an effort was made to organize all the freight 
handlers in Indianapolis, several hundred in number. It was said 
at the time that after the completion of such organization a general 
movement would be made for an increased wage in all the freight 
depots in the city, but Mr. Flannery exacted from the men a prom- 
ise not to precipitate a strike as a means of accomplishing that ob- 
ject. At last report the union was prospering. Immediately fol- 
lowing this fourteen of the thirty ^^checkers'' of the Big Four 
freight house, who had refused to walk out in the first instance, 
joined their fellows on strike. They declared, as a reason for so 
doing, that they had been instructed by the management of the 
freight house to work all truckers, callers, receivers and delivery- 
men to the utmost limit of their capacity, and to work them over- 
time and on Sundays. They claimed to have been told that the 
company was 265 car loads of freight behind in its shipments, and 
that the new force, which was a quarter larger than the old one, 
must be pushed to the utmost to make good the average. They 
also claimed their wages were too small, being compelled to work 
eleven hours per day, six days in the week, and each Sunday until 
3 p. m., for $50 per month, and that they received no extra pay 
for overtime. This, they claimed, was contrary to the custom pre 
vailing in other cities, and in some of the other freight houses in 
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Indianapolis. The inconvenience experienced by the withdrawal 
of these was brief, as their places were quickly filled, and business 
proceeded as usual. 

The negotiations carried on by the Labor Commission were with 
Mr. Flannery, representing the men, and Mr; J. Q. Van Winkle, 
representing the company. Pending a final decision as to an in- 
creased scale and overtime pay on the part of the higher officials of 
the Big Four Company, the men made personal application for re- 
instatement and a large majority of them were put to work at their 
old jobs without prejudice, after having been out a fortnight. 

BARBERS, LOGANSPORT. 

On Tuesday, July 18, 1905, the Labor Commission received a 
message from Mr. O. P. Smith, of Logansport, conveying the in- 
formation that a strike existed in that city, and asking the aid of 
the Labor Commission in its settlement. 

Upon investigation it was found that on Wednesday, July *12, 
1905, forty barbers of Logansport had struck against an increase 
in the hours of labor ; also to enforce a recognition of their union ; 
secure the renewal of- a contract, and against the ^^open shop," in 
all of which contentions they were successful. 

The barbers were all members of Local Union No. 48, working 
under a charter from the International Journeymen Barbers' As- 
sociation of America, headquarters at Indianapolis. 

The employing barbers of Logansport, thirty-two in number, 
were also organized into what they called the Boss Barbers' Pro- 
tective Association, and were also backed by the local Employers' 
Association, which .latter organization zealously championed their 
cause. 

On July 12, 1903, the employing and the journeymen barbers 
made an agreement which, among other stipulations, provided for 
a half-holiday each week, to be taken at such time as best suited 
the convenience of the respective employers. This agreement was 
to run for two years, and just before its expiration on July 12, 
1905, the Barbers' Union, through a committee consisting of 
Charles Demerle, R. P. Ilannahan, Patrick McGaughey, Fred 
Fuller and Lawrence Waldemuth, asked for a renewal of the old 
agreement. The proffered agreement the employers were peti- 
tioned to sign read as follows: 
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We, the employing barbers of Logansport, do hereby agree to give the 
members of the Journeymen Barbers' Union No. 48 a half day off each 
week and a half day on all legal holidays, except Labor Day, when we 
agree to close for the entire day. 

The employing barbers, however, rejected the proffered agree- 
ment, and made reply as follows : 

We are instructed to inform you, the members of Journeymen Bar- 
bers* Union No. 48, that at this regular meeting the Barbers' Protective 
Association resolved to do away with the half holiday each week, be- 
ginning July 3 of this year. 

(Signed) G. L. BROOKS, President. 

JOHN W. PARKER, Secretary. 

- The journeymen barbers were not satisfied with this action of 
their employers, and through the same committee replied as fol- 
lows: 

The journeymen barbers agree to a half day on all legal holidays ex- 
cept Labor Day, and if your organization will let us keep our weekly 
half holiday we agree to dispense with the fines for the half days on 
which we work. 

(Signed) CHARLES DEIMLBY, Secretary. 

In reply to the foregoing the employers sent the union men no- 
tice that they were willing to give a half -holiday at their ow^i dis- 
cretion, providing the journeymen work a half day on all holidays 
except Labor Day. 

• This last proposition meant that a half-holiday would be given 
whenever the employers were so inclined, and. was presented to the 
Barbers' Union on Thursday night, July 6, at which time the 
barberis issued their ultimatum that a weekly half -holiday must be 
granted, or a strike would ensue, and by a unanimous vote a strike 
was ordered. 

On the following day, Friday, July 1, a committee of union bar- 
bers visited most of the employers and secured the signatures of 
twenty employers to an agreement granting a half-holiday each 
week,- a half-holiday on all legal* holidays, and a full holiday on 
Labor Day. The union shop cards were restored to those signing 
the agreement, and their former employes returned to work. Fol- 
lowing is a list of those signing: 

Joseph Malone, 321 Broadway. 
John Marray, 323 Broadway. 
Geo. W. Mabry, 385 Fifth street. 
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John H. Wall, 2 Sycamore street. 
E. L. James, Barnett Hotel. 
Wesley Grey, 220 Market street. 
Val Young's cigar store, Market street. 
J. Bailey, Steetner Building, Broadway. 
Henry Fornoff, 410 Fourth street. 
Charles U. Klein, 1025 Erie avenue. 
Charles Ix)ng, 113 Sixth street. 
John Ertle, 1224 Broadway. 
Wm. McLochlin, 423 Twelfth street. 
Wm. Hines, 1524 Market street. 
Albert B. Wolf, 102 Burlington avenue. 
Charles L. Kendall, 507 Twelfth street. 
Jesse A. Zellars, 809 Fifteenth street. 
James Carter, 1 West Market street. 
Frank G. Nelson, 804 Fifteenth street. 
Joseph Heyworth, Burlington aXenue. 

By this success on the part of the journeymen the situation was 
greatly simplified and conditions improved, but still there re- 
mained eleven shops (some of them among the larger ones in Lo- 
gansport) to reckon with. Those refusing to sign the agreement 
and to employ union labor were as follows : 

Jacob Anheir, 418 Third street. 
Lindsay G. Brooks, 302 Fifth street. 
• Frank J. Carter, 312 Third street. 
C. Jones, 303 Broadway. 
Alfred Dickerson, 103 Sycamore street. 
Henry Harris, 324 Third street. 
Wm. Kraut, 403 Market street. 
H. Turner, 305 Broadway. 
Roa & Parker, 537^ Broadway. 
Mark P. Miller, Pearl street. 
Al Marvin, 315 Sycamore street. 

m 

On Sunday, July 9, the Logansport Central Labor Union, by 
request, took up negotiatioijs, but, after one or two efforts, failed 
to secure the signature of the remaining eleven employers. 

Meantime some of the affiliated labor unions of . Logansport 
voted weekly assessments on their membership in aid of the bar- 
bers — the union cigarmakers making their assessment fifty cents a 
week per capita. 

The emj)loyers, or some of their sympathizing friends, circu- 
lated the disquieting report that the journeymen barbers had de- 
manded that tlie half -holiday be given on Saturday afternoon. An 
investigation by the Labor Commission developed the fact that the 
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report had no foundation in truth, many of the employers testify- 
ing to the untruthfulness of the charge. It was plainly manifest 
that the circulation of the report had some sinister purpose — prob- 
ably to prejudice the public mind against the workmen. 

The Logansport Central Labor TJnion, through its committee, 
continued negotiations from day to day, with flattering success, 
until Monday, July 24, when the settlement of the strike was 
brought about by Jacob Fischer, national secretary of the Barbers' 
Union. 

Mt. Fischer was in conference with committees from both the 
Barbers' Union and the Boss Barbers' Association. The Boss 
Barbers' Protective Association, representing the eight proprietors 
that had refused to sign the agreement granting the barbers a half- 
holiday off each week, met to consider the proposition Mr. Fischer 
had to make. The Journeymen Barbers'. Union was also in ses- 
sion at the same time. The Boss Barbers' Protective Association 
delegated William Kraut as their representative, and Mr. Fischer 
represented the Barbers' Union. Both meetings remained in ses- 
sion until after midnight, when an agreement was finally reached 
and the bosses acceded to the demands of the Barbers' Union. 

The strike resulted in a victory for the union men and has per- 
manently settled the question of whether or not journeymen shall 
have a half day off each week. It was for this concession that 
they struck, and makes the second time they have succeeded in se- 
curing recognition of their claims. 

WESTERN MOTOR COMPANY, LOGANSPORT. 

On Thursday, January 11, 1906, one hundred and fifty work- 
men employed at the Western Motor Company's ipilsmt^ at Logans- 
port, Cass County, were locked out. 

The Western Motor Company was organized and its plant estab- 
lished at Logansport in 1900 ; employs about 200 workmen, 
skilled and unskilled, and manufactures gasoline engines for auto- 
mobiles exclusively. 

Fifty of the workmen who were locked out were members of 
Bridge City Lodge No. 450, which was a local lodge of tlie Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, headquarters at Washington 
City. The remaining one hundred workmen locked out were ap- 
prentices, handy men and other unskilled and unorganized work- 
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men belonging to and employed in the machinists' department of 
the factory. The foundry and other departments were not affected 
by the lockout 

The cause leading to this lockout was based on the following 
communication : 

Bridge City Lodge No. 450, 

Logansport, Indiana, January 1, 1906. 
Western Motor Company: 

Sirs — ^We, the machinists of the Western Motor Company, do request 

the foUowing: 

1. A nine-hour day, with an increase of 11 per cent, a day in wages. 

2. All overtime, including all legal holidays, to be at the rate of time 
and one-half. 

3. Machinists* work to be done by machinists only. A machinist in- 
cludes a general machine hand — an erecting, floor or competent vise hand. 

4. No other than machinists in good standing with the International 
Association of Machinists to be employed. 

5. Apprentices shall be one to the shop at large and one to every 
five journeymen. 

6. Apprentices are not to be employed under sixteen years of age. 

7. Helpers and handy-men are not to be advanced to the detriment 
of machinists. 

9. Hours to be reduced before machinists are laid off. 

10. This agreement to go Into effect on Monday, January 15, 1900. 

FRIEND PREWBTT, 
W. E. CUMMINS, 
R. W. LLOYED, 
A. W. KAUB^MAN, 

Committee. 

On Monday, January 15, a conference was held at the Western 
Motor Company's factory between the Labor Commission, repre- 
senting the State of Indiana, and Messrs. J. Digan, general man- 
ager, and F. B. Wilkinson, secretary and treasurer of the motor 
company. The company's statement was substantially as follows : 

The action taken by the company and the reasons for it are in brief 
these: The company had about two hundred thousand doUars invested 
in the business, and it is essential that anything that might tend to inter- 
fere with the progress of the business be anticipated and eliminated be- 
fore the crucial moment appears when serious damage might be done to 
the company's business and credit by crippling the plant. There being 
some discordant elements in the organization as it existed, the harmon- 
izing was deemed immediately necessary, and this lockout was adopted. 

The men In the employ of the company had no special complaint, nor 
was there any serious trouble between the men and the company, but 
thei-e was at times certain infractions of our working rules which needed 
correction lest matters grow worse, and reorganization was necessary in 
ord^r to accomplish these corrections. 
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All the men in the machine shop were paid in full, and the work of 
reorganization will commence at such time as the company deems it ad- 
visable. The Western Motor Company has never discriminated against 
union labor, nor does it intend to do so, having always paid wages equal 
to the union scale or better. The company has certain rules which are 
deemed necessary to the success of the business, and will be glad to 
employ any man who will conform to these rules. 

The company also criticised some of the workmen for the method 
they employed. It alleged that they made their demand for an 
increased wage scale on a running contract. The evidence showed 
that the company had made a contract with an eastern firm where- 
by it was to furnish, within a given time, a certain number 'if 
completed engines ;. that this contract was based on a certain wage 
scale ; that to advance the wage scale on a running contract would 
cause a heavy loss to the company; that the men were aware of 
these facts, and, therefore, the men were acting in bad faith and 
attempting to take an unwarranted advantage of the company. 
Said one of the company : 

We have found that in the assembling room men held back completed 
machines five and six hours, so as not to reduce the time limit. In com- 
peting factories machines were fully and completely assembled in from 
sixty-two to sixty-five hours, but in our factory the same work at times 
requires from seventy to seventy-five hours. One workman assembled a 
machine in sixty hours, and was warned by some of his fellow- workmen 
not to do so again for fear the time limit for such work would be reduced 
by the company. He thereafter obeyed the order, thus curtailing the 
output. 

We positively know that some of the workmen were not honestly dili- 
gent, and consumed time in loafing and idleness that belonged to the 
company. 

Again, some workmen visited in other departments than the ones in 
which they were employed, which annoyed the more industrious ones and 
impaired the discipline of the factory. 

We have also been reliably informed that when nonunion men se- 
cured employment in the machinists' department they were asked for 
their "working cards," and when statement was made that they did not 
possess a "working card" they were threatened with violence, their tools 
taken, and they were subjected to other forms of annoyance. 

We also charge that some evil-disposed person placed a chip under 
the "jig" of a boi-ing machine in such a way as to destroy its usefulness. 

The workmen entered a, general denial of all these charges, ex- 
cept in a few specific instances. They said that where more time 
was consumed in assembling machines than was necessary it was 
invariably done by incompetent mechanics whom the company 
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would force upon them. They said they were able to discipline re- 
calcitrant members of their organization under its laws, but that 
they had no control over the non-union workmen, who were re- 
sponsible for derelictions of duty. Laggards, they claimed, there 
always would be in a factory where no discipline existed. They 
claimed that it was at times absolutely necessary to go into differ- 
ent departments of the factory in the regular performance of their 
work, for the purpose of procuring the materials necessary to com- 
plete the assembling process. Violence was prohibited by the 
laws of their organization, both local and international, they 
claimed, and if threats or attempts at intimidation of any kind 
were made, upon proof the offenders would be severely handled. 
Concerning the charge that one of the boring machines had been 
tampered with the men claimed that the machine, was what is 
known, in the parlance of the trade, as a "double-ender," that is, 
one tliat works both ways, and had been operated by an inexper- 
ienced or unskilled man, and that in turning the ^^bit" he had 
negligently failed to fasten the pin, with the result that the ma- 
chine was injured. 

On Saturday, January 13, a statement appeared in the daily 
papers of Logansport to the effect that the machinists, or at least 
some of them, were ^ Weakening," and making application for rein- 
statement, which elicited the following reply : 

The members of the machinists' union recently discharged by the 
Western Motor Company for asliing for an advance in wages wish to 
make an emphatic denial of the statement given out by the company 
that the union men were applying for reinstatement. They have a strong 
organization, and positively assert that not a man has signed an appli- 
cation, which, by the way, is something new, as no man was ever asked 
to sign any application before this trouble came up. 

The apprentices, "handy-men" and other employes were discharged 
without notice, and for no just cause. They have taken a decided stand 
with the machinists, as is evidenced by the large meetings held every 
day, and the former employes to a man have signified their intention of 
staying away until some adjustment of the trouble is made. 

On Monday, January 15, the Labor Commission secured » con- 
ference between ^fessi^s. Digau and Wilkinson, representing the 
company, and Mr. P. J. Conliu, first vice-president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of AVasliington City, during 
which the subjoined rules were submitted by the company to Mr. 
Conlin and the Commission for review and approval. With 
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slight amendations Mr. Conlin said they were acceptable to him, 
and it was agreed that they should he submitted to the executive 
committee of the union for ratification. This was done on the fol- 
lowing day, the committee claiming that while it had ^^power to 
act," it preferred to submit the rules to an open meeting of all the 
locked-out workmen, both organized and unorganized. This meet- 
ing was called and the rules read and discussed. Following are 
the rules: 

The Western Motor Company. 

Application for Employment. 

The undersigned hereby makes application for employment in the 
works of the Western Motor Company, and submits the following state- 
ment of facts: 

LrOgansport, Indiana, 190. . . 

Name 

Where born Age 

Address 

Occupation 

Last employed by 

Was in their service 

Quit on account of » 

Man-ied or single Family 

Address < 

From 

This is a true statement. 
Signed in the presence of 


In consideration of employment by the Western Motor Company the 
person above named hereby agrees with said company as follows: 

1. To faithfully render the services which are undertaken, and for 
which the company pays. 

2. To conform with the shop rules, and carry out instructions given 
by the foreman or officers of the company. 

3. In case any reasonable ground for complaint exists, to report the 
facts, first 'to the foreman, and if no redress is thus obtained, to bring 
the matter, preferably in writing, to the office of the company through 
the time-keeper or one of the officers. 

4. For the purpose of computing wages to allow the company to 
retain one week's wages in the office, and thereafter to receive wages on 
their regular pay day, which is Saturday of each week, at 5:00 p. m. 

5. Not to issue an order on the company against wages earned. 

6. Employes losing their positions by discharge or otherwise must 
have their tool account correct before receiving their pay. 

7. Any person entering the employ of the compa;iy accepts the rate 
of wages per hour being paid in that department, as full compensation 
for their services. This has no bearing on overtime. Superior service 
to be rewarded. 
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8. This shop will be run as an oper. shop, same as heretofore; no 
discrimination between union and non-union men; and no employe shall 
enter into any conversation concerning organizations while on the com- 
pany's premises. 

9. Worliing hours to be from 7:00 a. m. to 12:00 m. and 1:00 p. m. 
to G:00 p. m. The night force from 6:00 p. m. to 12:00 m. (one-half hour 
for lunch) 12:30 a. m. to 6:30 a. m. 

10. Employes reporting for work more than five minutes after starting 
time will be docked one-half hour. 

11. Abusive language, talking or visiting between employes in their 
own or different departments during working hours will not be allowed. 

12. Employes must be prepared to start work promptly on time, and 
must not stop machines, or remove overalls, or wash up before quitting 
time. 

13. Employes damaging any property of this compnay will be dis- 
charged. 

14. Employes failing to get the proper amount of work out of the 
machine or bench will be discharged. 

15. Employes having tools to be repaired will report the same to the 
foreman. 

16. No one will be allowed to leave his room for any cause without 
permission from the foreman. 

17. Foreman will allow no visitors to enter his room without a pass 
from the office. 

18. Foreman will be held responsible for the enforcement of these 
rules. 

19. Each employe is required to report to his foreman any defects or 
imperfections found in machines or tools he is given to operate. 

THE WESTERN MOTOR COMPANY, 

Supt 

In addition to the foregoing shop rules, the following conditions 
of settlement were added : 

1. The company will reinstate all except five men without prejudice. 

2. The company will meet a committee of its employes for a dis- 
cussion of the wage question. To be met as individuals. 

3. Will discuss the apprenticeship question.' 

After the adjournment of the ^^open" meeting, in which all the 
locked-out workmen participated, including not only the skilled 
machinists, but also the apprentices, roustabouts, handy men and 
others, the members of the Machinists' Union held a special ses- 
sion, during which the application blank and shop rules were dis- 
cussed at length. A vote as to the acceptability of the motor com- 
pany's proposition was taken, and, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Oonlin, they were rejected. They then instructed the Labor Com- 
mission to: 
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1. Tell the helpers and the handy men that the offer of the comimny 
for employment is not acceptable to the union machinists, and they have 
decided as a body to refrain from working, and invite their co-operation. 

2. Tell them if they thii\k they cannot hold out in the struggle they 
are free to go back. 

3. Tell the Western Motor Company that we declare its engine build- 
ing department unfair to organized labor, and have it understood that 
any one working in that department will be considered an unfair work- 
man. 

4. We now release all our machinists to open jobs elsewhere. 

5. Notify the company that union machinists will consider a Re- 
teuber Engine, which is the patent they make, an unfair product until 
some understanding is had on the wage question and apprentice ques- 
tion, as submitted in their petition, and that we will so report it to head- 
quarters of the International Association of Machinists and National 
Chauffeurs' Association. 

6. That we demand the reinstatement of all our men without preju- 
dice. 

7. A full discussion of the wage question, and reasons given why 
the 11% increase can not be granted. 

8. A satisfacory understanding on the apprentice question, and 
some regulation thereof. 

On Monday morning, January 15, the Motor Company reopened 
its machine shops, and resumed business with the assistance of six 
partially skilled workmen and a few handy men. On the same 
date a representative of a Kokomo factory appeared in Logansport 
and offered to employ twenty-five of the locked-out machinists at 
the wages they were demanding, but the men preferred to remain 
at home and ^^have it out" with the motor factory. Later on, how- 
ever, some of the machinists, accepted the Kokomo proposition. 

The first three weeks of the lockout the workmen environed the 
motor factory with pickets, whose duty it was to intercept and dis- 
suade persons seeking employment of the company. During this 
period no disturbance of any kind occurred, the instructions from 
the oflSicers of the union being to use caution and civility in ap- 
proaching persons supposed to be seeking the places from which 
they had been driven because they had asked for an increase in 
wages and shorter hours of employment. 

On Monday, January 29, two of the men were fined in Judge 
Smith's court for assaulting men who were working at the plant. 

Members of the Machinists' Union said they were not in sympa- 
thy with the tactics of the two men. 

On Wednesday, January 31, the Motor Company complained to 

5— Labor Com. 
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the Logansport police department that threats had been made 
against the safety of eighteen non-union machinsts who had ar- 
rived from (Cincinnati on tlie previous Monday, and secured for 
them police protection. The company also asked for and was 
granted a temporary restraining order by Judge John S. Lairy, of 
the Cass County Circuit Court, against forty-four members of the 
Machinists' Local Union. The restraining order was to remain in 
force until February 22, at which time the defendant^ were to ap- 
pear in court and show cause why the order should not 
be made permanent. After numerous postponements the case 
came up on June 13, when the plaintiff motor company filed addi- 
tional complaint, and defendants filed objections thereto. The 
case never proceeded further, and the factory is in satisfactory 
operation. 

HATTERS, WABASH. 

On Thursday, February 22, 1906, one hundred and fifteen hat- 
ters, employed at the Pioneer Hat Works, at Wabash, struck. The 
trouble arose over the discharge of an employe, who was president 
of the local Hatters' Union, on the charge that he was an agitator 
and loafer, and that he prevented other men from working. 

Mr. Wathan Meyer, founder of the Pioneer Hat Works, and 
head of the present firm of Meyer & Wagoner, made the following 
statement to Mr. Edgar A. Perkins, president of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Labor, who conducted the negotiations leading to a set- 
tlement : 

Some weeks ago I discharged a man who was a member of the Hat- 
ters' Union. About eight days after this, I received a communication 
from the headquarters of the Hatters* Union saying that if the man had 
not been discharged for sufficient reason he should be reinstated. On 
the morning foUowing I was waited on by a committee of my employes, 
members of the Hatters' Union, who told me that I must reinstate the 
man. I told the committee that I had received a letter to that effect 
from their national headquarters, and that I intended answering it before 
anything further was done. The committee asked to be furnished with 
a copy of the letter that was to be sent to their headquarters, and were 
told that they would be. They asked that they be furnished a copy 
immediately, but I informed them that the letter had not been written, 
and would not be until later in the day, but that as soon as it was writ- 
ten it would be given to the committee. At 1 o'clock the committee 
again waited on me and demanded a copy of the letter. They were 
again told that the letter had not been written; but the committee was 
insistent, and I agreed to have the letter written immediately. This 
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was done, and the committee then asked the privilege of calling a shop 
meeting to discuss the matter. This was accorded them. Later on in the 
afternoon the committee again waited on me, and told me that I would 
have to immediately reinstate the discharged man, or the' shop would 
strike. I declined to do so, insisting that until I had received orders 
from headquarters that I must so do I would ignore the demands of the 
local union; that headquarters had not yet heard my side of the case, 
but that if, after my side had been presented, the demand was insisted 
on I would comply therewith. The men demurred to this, and gave as a 
finality the reinstatement of the man or a walkout. To this I replied 
that if the men struck before instructions from headquarters so to do 
I would in the future refuse to have further dealings with the union. 
The men struck. 

The girls employed in the trimming department, all of whom were 
members of the Hat Trimmers' Union No. 11,594, continued at work for 
a few days after the hatters had struck, there being suficient stock ahead 
to permit of their employment. About a week after the strike, however, 
work had become slack in the trimming department and some of the 
employes were let out as the work slackened. On the Saturday following 
the strike, the girls that were left quit in a body. I asked them not to 
do this, insisting that they remain at work until they had been ordered 
out by the union. This they refused to do; but in a flippant manner they 
Informed me that they would not work in a "scab" factory. 

Mr. Meyer's statement relating to his trouble with the trimmers 
and the story the trimmers tell differ in several particulars. The 
members of the Trimmers' Union continued at work, as Mr. Meyer 
stated, some time after the hatters had ceased work. But the 
product from the hat department having ceased to come into the 
trimming room because of the strike, the necessity for the trim- 
mers remaining in employment terminated. On the Saturday re- 
ferred to by ]\rr. Meyer several of the girls employed in the -trim- 
ming department went to the factory to get aprons they had been 
wearing while at work, to have them washed ; others who wished to 
do sewing at home while the strike was on, went after their scis- 
sors. Mr. Meyer, according to the story of the trimmers, inter- 
preted this action on the part of his employes as an intimation 
that they were severing connection with the factory. He insisted 
that they should not take their belongings from the factory, and 
when they insisted, he notified them that his agreement with their 
union was at an end, and that, while he would be glad to employ 
them in the future as individuals, he would not again enter into 
negotiations with the union. Members of the Hat Trimmers' 
Union, as such, could not again work in the factory. 

On Tuesday, February 27, fifty non-union men, all unskilled, 
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made application for positions and were placed at work in the 
places made vacant by the striking hatters. There were no hostile 
demonstrations or attempts at restraint. Many other men and 
girls also made application, but were rejected, because the com- 
pany -found it impossible to take on and instruct so many inex- 
perienced employes at once. 

On Thursday, March 1, Messrs. J. A. Moflfit and J. P. Mayer, 
president and secretary respectively of the United Hatters of 
America, visited Wabash for the purpose of settling the trouble. 
Messrs. Meyer and Wagoner refused to accept any pacific proposi- 
tions, and told the officers of the union that the factory would never 
be operated as a union factory again while they owned it. 

The Hatters' Union actively took up the fight against the Pio- 
neer Hat Works, and several men were put on the road to curtail 
the business of the company. In this they were successful, and as 
a result the fight was won after something over three months. 

According to the terms of settlement with the hatters, all the 
strike-breakers, with the exception of one man, were discharged. 
Several foremen who refused to respond to the call of the union 
were reinstated and were fined by the union $100 each. With 
this settlement the representatives of the hatters' national organiza- 
tion signed with the firm and returned to work. 

In this settlement no provision was made regarding the Trim- 
mers' Union. Complaint was made of various acts on the part of 
the members of the Trimmers' Union, that the firm insisted were 
arbitrary, and of a nature that did not appeal to a continuance of 
harmonious relations. It insisted that the wages paid in the hat 
works were relatively higher than those received by women labor 
in other factories in the State, and submitted their pay-roll for 
inspection. It was found that the wages varied; that some made 
as much as $2 a day, while others did not make a dollar a day. 
The firm explained this difference by saying that some of the em- 
ployes put in their time to good advantage; that others were in- 
clined to "soldier," and still others did not put in the hours in the 
factory sufficient to make good wages. On investigation among 
the members of the union it was found that these statements were 
largely correct. It is probably true, however, that the hat trim- 
mers in Wabash receive somewhat under what is paid in other 
localities for the same class of work. 
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The firm also complained that in the matter of apprentices they 
were unduly restricted, claiming it was denied the right to employ 
an apprentice, but that when one was desired she must be selected 
by the union. The firm asserted that it should be its right to em- 
ploy the apprentices. It was also claimed that the union was in- 
clined to be arbitrary in other matters. 

Mr: Meyer insisted that four of the strike-breakers be taken into 
the Trimmers' Union, three of whom had been former members 
of the union, which was finally conceded. 

During the time the trimmers were out the firm installed two 
new machines, with the mechanism of which the old employes were 
unfamiliar. One of the girls was being instructed how to operate 
it by the one who installed the machine. Mr. Meyer asked that 
the latter be permitted to work in the factory for a period of two 
weeks, so that she might instruct some of the old employes in the 
use of the machines. This was agreed to, but through some man- 
ner she was informed that her stay in the factory was to be of short 
duration, and she refused to instruct any one. As a consequence, 
the machines remained idle, and the firm was insistent that some 
way be provided whereby they could be put in operation. After 
this settlement had been agreed to the girls were told by Mr. Per- 
kins to return to work. Instead of doing so, the union asked for 
an increase in the bill* of prices during his temporary absence. 
The firm proposed the new machines be operated for a period of 
two weeks at .10 and 15 cents a dozen, and this was agreed to, and 
the union was so informed. But in the new bill which the union 
presented a flat price of 25 cents a dozen was proposed. The firm 
refused to grant the increase. It was pointed out that there had 
been no demand of this nature on the part of the hatters, that they 
had gone back for the same wages and conditions that had prevailed 
antedating the strike; and that, in view of the losses the firm had 
sustained incident to the strike, it would be impossible to increase 
wages. Mr. Perkins insisted that it was due the firm that it be 
permitted to work its machinery without further interference. 
Both the representatives of the union and the firm agreed that the 
work accumulated was far in excess of what it should be, and that 
something should be done to get it out; that so long as it remained 
uncompleted it was working a detriment to the rest of the factory, 
many men being kept idle until the trimming department could 
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catch up with the work. At this juncture Mr. Perkins drafted the 
following bill of prices, which was finally acepted by both sides, 
and the trimmers returned to work : 

Wabash, Indiana, July 5, 1906. 

It is li^reby agreed between tlie Pioneer Hat Works, party of the 
first part, and the Hat Trimmers' Union No. 11,594, afflUated with the 
American Federation of Labor, party of the second part, that the foUow- 
ing bill of prices shall be in effect on and after date above set forth. 

It is also agreed that the constitution and by-laws of Hat Trimmers' 
Union No. 11,594, copy of which we herewith attach, shall be accepted 
as rules goyerning said local union and shall not be changed as affecting 
working rules during term of this agreement, save with the agreement 
of the party of the first part, and in addition thereto, the following shall 
be enforced, and any conflict between the following sections and the con- 
stitution and by-laws of said local union, shall be construed according 
to the sections set forth. 

APPRENTICES. 

There shall be permitted one apprentice for each ten journeymen 
employed, and the term of said apprentice to be six months, when if 
competent she shall on application to the union, under said laws govern- 
ing the union, be admitted to membership. Age of apprentices to be 
between the years of 15 and 20, save where an agreement is reached 
between the shop committee and firm. The party of the first part agrees 
not to employ any as apprentices who would be objectionable to the 
parties of the second part on moral grounds. Apprentices employed shall 
receive no pay for the first two weeks' work. 

SHOP COMMITTEE. 

There shall be composed by the original party of the second part, a 
shop committee of five, to whom shall be referred ^11 questions arising 
under this agreement. Decisions of the shop committee shall be binding 
on the members, subject to appeal to the organization under rules gov- 
erning. Should it be impossible for the shop committee and the firm to 
come to an agreement, the matter shall then be referred for settlement 
in regular order to the American Federation of Labor. 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 

It is agreed that under this agreement, there shall be no cessation of 
work by party of the first part, of any differences arising under consid- 
eration of the agreement, until said cessation of work is sanctioned by the 
American Federation of Labor, and it is further agreed by party of the 
first part, that there shall be no lock-out arising over construction of 
this agreement, until all efforts have been made to adjust matters. 

Where girls working at one branch of the business at day work are 
shifted to another branch of the business where piece work is done it 
shall only be with agreement between the shop committee and firm. 
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Per Doz. 

D. P 30c. 

OOO B. A 32c. 

D. P. two ended bows 32c. 

A. A. X. C. DD. XX. F ; 37c. 

Common whip-ins 35c. 

Leading cord whip-ins 45c. 

Lapped sweats 40c. 

Seamed sweats 45c. 

Stocl£ sweats 25c. 

Stock two ended bows 27c. 

Reed leathers alone " 25c. 

Common whip-in leathers 30c. 

Leading cord whip-in leathers 35c. 

Banding alone 12c. 

Tips 5c. 

Over-cords 5c. 

Over-bands 5c. 

Ventilators 5c. 

Odd tickets at the same rate as regular hats. 
Knock downs at the same rate as regular hats. 

Welted by hand 30c. 

Samples as they rim • 45c. 

Samples welted by hand 32c. 

Snappers 5c. 

Knock downs, snapped at the same rate as regular hats per doz. 

Callie Overstreet, per week $5 00 

Hattie Kridet (binder), per week 6 00 

Marie Bolan (weigh out girl), per week 6 00 

Lussie Kendall, per week 6 50 

This agreement to be in effect for one year. A notice of thirty days 
must be given in case of a change. 

It is agreed that under consideration of this agreement being entered 
into between the Pioneer Hat Works and Hatters' Ti'immers' Union of 
Wabash, that the union shall admit to membership Edythe Mipe and 
Blanche Bloinger. 

It is further agreed regarding the banding of hats, that the scale of 
10 and 15 cents proposed, shall be in effect for two weeks, at the end of 
which time the scale and bill of prices under terms of agreement: With 
a request for increase from 43 to 45 cents for work known as leading 
cord whip-ins, shall be placed at 45 cents. 

The accepting of the foregoing price list and the reinstate- 
ment of the working force of the trimming department marked 
the beginning, of a better feeling between the former contestants 
and a renewal of work in all departments of the factory. 
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PAINTERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, April 2, 1906, one hundred and fifty painters Rt 
Indianapolis were locked out for asking for an increase of wages. 
They had been receiving 35 cents per hour, with an eight-hour 
workday, under a verbal agreement with the employers made at 
the beginning of the building season of 1905, and asked for 40 
cents, with the same hours and working conditions. 

The workmen were all members of Local Union No. 4-7, hold- 
ing a charter under the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators nnd 
Paperhangers of America, headquarters at Lafayette. 

There were fifteen contracting firms involved, as follows: 

B. EUig 304 E. Market Street. 

P. Hoffman. .,. .1025 E. Market Street. 

P. Jenkins 1002 Congress Avenue. 

Chas. Davis & Son 950 Congress Avenue. 

W. A. Johnson & Son 1935 Ashland Avenue. 

J. A. Marshall & Bro 1405 Fletcher Avenue. 

Wm. Muecke & Son 124 Virginia Avenue. 

C. A. Wilhelm 2501 E. Tenth Street. 

H. Ramje. 1169 Spruce Street. 

F. J. Mack & Co 26 Kentucky Avenue. 

Fertig & Kevers 40 E. Washington Street. 

G. D. Green 1007 Lexington Avenue. 

J. H. Ballman & Co 814 N. New Jersey Street. 

Michael Derleth 225 Downey Street. 

Z. C. Lewis 2543 N. IlUnois Street. 

These individuals and firms were members of the Master 
Painters' Association, of Indianapolis, and were aided in this con- 
test by the local Employers' Association. 

It had been the custom of the Painters' Union for years pre- 
viously to formulate its w^age scale and working rules, submit 
them to the* contracting painters of Indianapolis, and ask for a 
conference with a view to establishing working relations for the 
ensuing year. In accordance with this custom, in December, 1905, 
the organization established the following : 

TRADE RULES. 

1. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work, to be made between 
the hours of 7 a. m., and 5 p. m., forty-eight hours to constitute a week's 
work. To allow shops not to exceed twenty minutes per day, such time 
to be deducted from Saturday: to allow shops not to exceed thirty minutes 
per day, from the 15th of September, such time to be deducted from 
Saturday. 
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2. All overtime shall be rated as time and one-half; double time to 
be paid for Sundays, Fourth of July, and Christmas. No member shall 
be allowed to work on Labor Day. 

3. The minimum wage shall be 40 cents per hour, said wages to 
commence April 1st, 1906, and continue throughout the year, until March 
31, 1907. 

4. To work with none but brotherhood men, or such as will signify 
their intention of becoming members on the day they go to work, and 
give good security that they will do so. Said security shall consist of 
an order on his employer for the amount required by the union. Said 
order to be collected by the member receiving it in weekly installments 
of $5 each. 

5. To allow shops that average ten or more journeymen painters two 
apprentices, and to shops that average * less than two journeymen no 
apprentice will be allowed. 

6. Employers sending members out of the city into the vicinity 
where they return after working hours shall pay their transportation to 
and from the place of work. 

7. Employers sending members out of the city shall be required to 
pay board during absence and transportation going and returning. 

8. These rules go into effect April 1, 1906, ahd hold good until April 
1, 1907, and are binding on all members of this union, and all master 
painters working said members for all work done either in or out of 
Indianapolis. 

The foregoing rules were identical with those which had been 
adopted by the union and accepted by the employers for years, 
with the exception of the matter of wages. 

During the first week of January, 1906, Mr. W. G. Hyde, 
secretary of the union, sent to each of the contracting painters of 
Indianapolis a copy of the trade rules, with a plea for their favor- 
able consideration and adoption. Seventeen contractors and firms 
accepted the trade rules and prices, and agreed to continue the 
employment of union labor exclusively. Following are the names 
of those contractors accepting the trade rules : 

Joseph R. Adams 611 Hudson Street. 

Godfrey Mack 1744 Orange Street. 

Seyfert & Long 1211 Pleasant Street. 

William Waugh 118-120 E. Court Street. 

Raynor & Weldon 1806 E. Eleventh Street. 

Elmer O. Cassady 1022 N. Dearborn Street. 

. The Albert GaU Company 17-19 W. Washington Street. 

Coppock Bros Pembroke Arcade. 

Taylor Carpet Company .2()-28 W. Washington Street. 

Wm. H. Roll's Sons 40 Monument Place. 

Roy Sturms 911 N. Temple Avenue. 

Henry Kaley & Son 048 E. Sixteenth Street. 
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Cool & West 2220 Bellefontaine Street. 

M. O'Donnel 1()24 S. Meridian Street. 

J. C. Ray 120 N. Noble Street. 

McGibbons & Mansoii 1214 Calhoun Street. 

The William Coppoek Company 41 Union Trust Building. 

The foregoing contractors were not members of the Master 
Painters' Association, and were in no way bound by the rules of 
that organization, nor the Local Employers' Association, of which 
the Master Painters' Association was an affiliated body. Being 
^independent," they were free to make their own agreements un- 
trammeled by outside restraints or influences. It was charged 
that both the Master Painters' Association and the Employers' 
Association had threatened the ^independent" contractors with 
an exterminating boycott if they should agree to the working rules 
of the Painters' Union, or refuse to conform to the "open shop" 
proposition. On careful investigation by the Labor Commission, 
in one instance this was found true, but the charge that a war of 
"extermination" was to be inaugurated by the Master Painters' 
and the Employers' Association was not made conclusively mani- 
fest; but it was plainly evident that there was an antagonistic 
feeling of the two associations against the "independents" for re- 
fusing to aid in their fight with the Painters' Union. 

Seventy-five days after the painters had submitted to the 
Master Painters' Association, through its secretary, Mr. J. W. 
Ballman, the new working rules, with a request for a conference 
concerning them, the following reply was made: 

Indianapolis, Indiana, March 26, 1906. 

To Painters and Decorators Union No. 47: 

GJentlemen — Enclosed please find a copy of Resolutions and Rules 
adopted by the Master Painters' Association of Indianapolis. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. W. BALLMAN, Secretaiy. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, March 13, 1906. 
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To the Officers and Members of Local No. 47, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paper Hangers of America: 

Gentlemen — As usual you have sent to the Master Painters' your 
Trade Rules, and declare them binding on all who employ Union Painters 
without ns much as showing them the courtesy of consulting them as to 
the advisability of a raise in wages, and other matters, taking it for 
granted that all that is necessary for you to do is to demand and they 
submit to anything you may see fit. 
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We, members of the Master Painters' Association, feel that the time 
has come when, as men engaged in business, we have some rights that 
ought to be respected by our employes as well a^ they expect us to 
respect theirs. 

We do not deem it proper, in justice to our patrons as well as to our- 
selves, to grant the raise of wages asked for by you, and regard the 
demand out of all proportion. 

You must be aware, out of nearly seventy-five painting firms in this 
city there are only about one-third employing union men, and members 
of our association who are re<.iuired to bid against these firms, cannot 
successfully compete with them now, much less if they were compelled 
to pay higher wages. 

We also believe it proper to scale the wages, and consider the present 
rule unreasonable. The idea of an inferior mechanic receiving the same 
pay as a first-class man is ridiculous in the extreme, and works a hard- 
ship on our business, as we are compelled at times, and especially so in 
the spring, when we are over-loaded with work and help is scarce, to 
employ some inferior men which we would not employ otherwise, and 
to pay these men the same as first-class men is demanding something 
that is unjust and unfair. 

We also object to other points in your trade rules which throw 
obstacles in our way to compete on work from the city. 

We also have experienced that of late years the men do not work 
to the interest of their employers as they used to, and not near the amount 
of work is done that could be reasonably expected of them. It has gone 
to the extent that men who work to the detriment of their employers 
are not even reported by their fellow-union men for reasons best known 
to themselves. In fact, our business, at one time a fpirly profitable one, 
has of late years (on account of existing conditions) not been a desirable 
one. 

We positively reject some of the demands embodied in your trade 
rules and for the better protection of our business and in justice to our- 
selves, we herewith submit our rules as passed by a unanimous vote of 
this association, the same to go into effect April 1, 1906: 

1. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work performed between the 
hours of 7 a. m., to 5 p. m. 

2. All overtime shall be rated as time and one-half; double time to 
be paid for Sundays, Forth of July and Christmas. 

3. The minimum wage" scale shall be 30 cents per hour, the maximum 
37i cents per hour. Said wages to commence April 1, lOOG, and continue 
throughout the year until March 31, 1907. 

4. All shops to be "open shops." Union men not to be discriminated 
against. 

5* Shops that average ten or more men to be allowed two apprentices, 
and one additional apprentice for every additional ten men. Below this 
average of ten men not more than one apprentice. 

6. Members having jobs out of the city to be allowed to make ar- 
rangements individually with their employers as to board and transporta- 
tion. 
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The Master House Painters' and Decorators' Association of Indian- 
apolis. 

Signed by following members: 

MARSHALL BROS., 
W. A. JOHNSON & SON, 
F. JENKINS & CO., 
FERTIG & KEVERS, 
CHAS. G. DAVIS & SONS. 
C. A. WILHELM, 

F. J. MACK & CO., 
WM. MUECKB & SON, 
PETER HOFFMAN, 

B. ELLIG, 

J. H. BALLMAN & SONS, 

HUGH H. RANJE. 

G. D. GREEN, 
M. DERLETH. 

To the foregoing coinmnnication the union, through its secre- 
tary, replied as follows : 

Indianapolis, Indiana, March 28, 1906. 

Master Painters' Association, Indianapolis, Indiana: 

Gentlemen — Your preamble and trade rules submitted to us in lieu 
of the ones presented by us to you were rejected by our Union, except 
propositions 1 and 2. The proposition which you propose Is untenable, 
and we might as well abandon our organization as submit to same. The 
cost of living has so increased that it is necessary for us to ask for the 
increase which we do. The prosperity of the trade has been such that 
we cannot see where there would be any loss by working union men 
and paying a living scale of wages. The painters are the poorest paid 
of any of the building trades, and we feel sure that we are not unreason- 
able in asking for an advance, after waiting four years. You claim that 
men do not work to the interest of the firms. That is a matter over which 
you have full control. You are not required to keep any one in your 
employ who is not worthy of your hire. 

As to grading the men, we are heartily in favor of such a plan. We 
believe that there are men who are worth more than others, and we 
would suggest that you scale the wages from forty (40) cents per hour 
upward. 

We believe that it is to the interest of the master painters to employ 
union men, as you thereby get the best mechanics, and the men that can 
be relied upon; men who have a principle at heart, which is elevating 
to themselves and their employers and the community at large; men who 
wish to build homes and rear families that will be a credit to the com- 
munity and counli*y in which they live. 

During the past four years our relations has been as good as could 
be desired. The painters are ever ready to correct any evil that they 
know exists, and cannot be condemned for asking for a living, which is 
not only just but fair. 
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Hoping that the relation which has existed in the past will prevail 

in the future, I remain, 

Yours truly, 

W. G. HYDE, 

Rec. Sec. Union No. 47. 

One week before final action was to be taken by the Union on 
the new "Working Rules," fixiBd for April 1, the members of the 
Master Painters' Association told their respective employes that 
business would be suspojided, and their shops would be closed, in 
order that the workmen might be "given time to think over" ac- 
cepting the proposition of a sliding scale and an "open shop." Im- 
mediately following this the Master Painters applied to the Em- 
ployers' Association in the issuance of the following letter: 

EMPLOYEBS' ASSOCIATION OF INDIANAPOLIS. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, April 4, 190C. 

Dear Sir— Please call immediately at this office, 618 State Life Build- 
ing, for assignment to position as painter. 

Competent workmen will be paid 37^ cents per hour, if they are capa- 
ble of performing enough work, sufficient in quality and quantity, to 
justify the employing painters to pay them that wage. Those of less 
skill will be graded and paid according to their actual ability and wocth 
to the employer. 

All workmen taking service with the Master Painters under existing 
conditions are guaranteed permanent positions, as long as they continue 
to perform their work in an able, satisfactoiy and workmanlike manner; 
under no circumstances will loyal, competent workmen be discharged to 
reinstate striking employes. 

No trouble whatever is anticipated. However, in any event this asso- 
ciation is amply prepared to render all the protection necessary. 

The fifteen shops comprising the Master Painters' Association of 
Indianapolis are determined to hereafter operate the "open shop," allow- 
ing every workman to enter their employ who is competent to meet their 
i'equirements, regardless of whether he be union or non-union. The con- 
tracting painters rightly consider it extremely unjust for the union to 
demand that they pay the incompetent worlimen the 40-cent scale de- 
manded by the union, just because the man belongs to the Journeymen 
Painters' Union, even though he be worth but 10 cents to the employer. 
The master painters have their capital, brain, energy, and experience in- 
vested in their respective shops and will from now on employ whomso- 
ever they please, you to get the benefit of their action. 

Please caU at this office at once for assignment as above stated, and 
greatly oblige, Very truly yours, 

EMPLOYERS' ASSOCIATION OP INDIANAPOLIS, 

By A. J. ALLEN, 
Manager Employment Department, Representing the Master Painters' 
Association of Indianapolis. 
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On Wednesday, April, 10, a second communication was sent 
to Mr. J. II. Ballman, notifying him that a committee had been 
appointed by the Painters' Union for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the matters of difference between the two organizations, and 
asking for a conference with a like committee of the Master 
Painters' Association. Mr. Ballman treated the letter with silent 
contempt by refusing a reply, but, instead, handed it to the secre- 
tary of the Employers' Association, Mr. C. C. Foster, who, on the 
succeeding day, replied as follows: 

Indianapolis, Indiana, April 11, 1906. 

Mr. W. G. Hyde, Recording Secretary, Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paper Hangers of America, City: 

Dear Sir — Your favor of the lOth inst, addressed to Mr. J. II. Ball- 
man, secretary of the Master Painters' Association of Indianapolis, advis- 
ing said Association that "a committee was appointed to confer with the 
Master Painters at any time they see fit to adjust the present difficulties," 
has been referred to this association for reply and final disposition. 

After conferring fully with the members of the Master Painters* Asso- 
ciation, I am directed to refer you to their letter to your organization of 
March 13, 1906, and to advise you tliat the attitude of the Master 
Painters thereunto signed is fully and correctly stated in the following 
communication. 

I am also directed to state that in employing additional men, as the 
quantity of worii increases, no discrimination will be made, by the 
Master painters, against former employes who participated in this strilie, 
but, under the circumstances, the contractors feel that they can malie no 
settlement of the present diflieulties with their former employes that 
would result in the discharge of any competent workmen who have talien 
employment with them since the strilie began. 

Therefore, if any of the men now on strike desire to return to work 
under the conditions stated in the letter of March 13, above referred to, 
they should apply promptly to their former employers. 

The above being the Master Painters' final position in the matter, it 
will serve no useful purpose to meet with your committee. 

Very respectfully yours, 

C. C. FOSTER, 
Secretary Employers' Association of Indianapolis. 

The Master Painters also carded the daily papers of .Indian- 
apolis with the following manifesto : 

In view of the complete unjustness of the demands of the Painters' 
Union, we, the members of the Master Painters' Association of Indian- 
apolis, desire to publicly state that no agreement of any kind whatever 
has been entered into with the Journeymen Painters' Union by any mem- 
bers of the contracting painters' organization, and further, that under no 
consideration will we, individually or collectively, grant the propositions 
demanded. 
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We are ready to pay 37^ cents per hour to any workmen who are 
worth it, but, being responsible for" the execution of the worlt performed 
by our employes, and having our knowledge, experience and capital in- 
vested in our respective shops, we intend to reserve the right to designate 
and select our own employes and to pay them for the work performed, 
and not for the organization that they may belong to. 

The struggle for mastery continued intermittently, during 
which a few of the workmen returned to work, others found profi- 
table employment in other localities, and a majority secured the 
advanced pay originally demanded together with steady employ- 
ment. 

STONE PLANERMEN, BEDFORD. 

On Monday, April 2, 1906, a strike of 100 workmen occurred 
at Bedford, Lawrence County. They were members of Stone 
Planermen's Union, K'o. 10,604, which organization holds a char- 
ter under the American Federation of Labor. 

The firms involved were members of the Cut Stone Contrac- 
tors' Association, and included practically all engaged in the stone 
industry in and about Bedford, who employed planermen, with 
the single exception of Bradley & Son, which firm, beside their 
holdings at Bedford, own and operate a large stone yard and 
mills at Brooklyn, New York, and granted the advance when 
asked for. 

The strike was to enforce a demand for an increase in wages 
from 2SY2 cents to 35 cents per hour. 

The causes leading to this strike are four in number, sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The advance was asked for on an understood promise of 
an increase, made at the time of the settlement of a former strike.* 

2. A desire to equalize the wages with those paid for the 
same work in other parts of the competitive field. 

3. Because of an enforced increase in the amount of work 
required per day. 

4. Because of sympathetic influence stimulated by a strike 
of stone cutters. 

Tn July, 1903, witli the exception of a few organized stone 
cutters, the entire working force of all the eleven firms engaged 
in the quarry business at Bedford and Oolitic — more than 1,800 
men all told — struck or were locked out for asking for an increase 
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in wages. A large majority of these men were not organized. At 
the time of the settlement of this strike, as set forth in the Fourth 
Biennial Report of this Commission, an advance in wages was 
granted in practically all the departments of the several quarries 
and stone mills. In a few instances, however, it was foimd that 
some of the planermen were getting more than the new scale pro- 
vided for. In order to make the scale uniform, and to secure a 
compromise settlement with the employing firms, a reduction was 
granted by those receiving the advance over that agreed upon. 
But it was understood that this settlement was only temporary, and 
that in the near future there was to be a readjustment, both in 
order to restore the reduction referred to and to meet the scale 
paid at competitive points, the object being, as far as possible, to 
make the wages uniform throughout the Oolitic field. 

The employers denied, with much emphasis, that any promise 
of a revision of the wage scale was ever made by authority of their 
organization ; and that if such promise was made it was made by 
some irresponsible person* They were unanimous in their dis- 
avowal of any such promise. 

The statements of the men, however, are sustained by the testi- 
mony of two business men — ^members of the Bedford Commercial 
Club — ^who, on behalf of that organization, took a prominent part 
in the negotiations leading to the 1903 settlement. 

One fact is conclusive, the planermen never would have agreed 
to a settlement in 1903 which made a material reduction in the 
wages of eight of their members if they had not been assured that 
the reduction was but temporary, and that that settlement was to 
be followed by a subsequent readjustment. 

With this conviction fixed firmly and honestly in their minds, 
after a lapse of more than two years, the Planermen's Union, 
through its secretary, Mr. Charles R. Gowen, on December 13, 
1905, addressed the following letter to the operators: 

Bedford, Indiana, December 13, 1905. 

To the Stone Operators of the Bedford District: 

Gentlemen — In view of the fact that wages paid the planermenn out- 
side of the Bedford District range from 35 to 50 cents per hour; and, also, 
that operators in this district have the advantage of nearness to the raw 
product, we thinli it only just and right that wages for planermen be 
advanced to 35 cents per hour. 

We had a promise in June, 1903, of an advance over 28^ cents, and we 
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feel justified in asking an advance to 35 cents per hour, to take effect 

April 1, 1906. 

(Signed) CHARLES R. GOWEN, 

Secretary Planermen's Union No. 10,604. 

This communication met with no response, not even the cour- 
tesy of an acknowledgment. On Friday, March 15, 1906, a 
second letter was sent to the operators, as follows : 

. Bedford, Indiana, March 15, 1906. 

To the Stone Operators of the Bedford District: 

Gentlemen — ^In line with the communication addressed to you under 
date of December 13, 1905, informing you that the planermen in your 
employ would ask for an aSvance in wages, effective April 1, 1906, we 
take this method of again calling your attention to the matter, and would 
ask that you grant a conference to discuss this and other matters of 
mutual interest. 

Not knowing who has the official power to transact this business for 
you, we have addressed each individual operator. 

Will you be kind enough to state time and place of meeting? 

(Signed) CHAS. R. GOWEN, 
Secretary PIanermen*s Union No. 10,604. 

No response was made to this communication by the organiza- 
tion to which it was addressed, but some of the employers notified 
their shop stewards that the wage scale of 1905 would continue 
through the ensuing year. 

Again, on March 28, a third communication was forwarded to 
the operators asking for a conference, to the end that a satisfactory 
understanding might be reached : 

« 

Bedford, Indiana, March 28, 1906. 

To the Stone Operators of the Bedford District: 

Dear Sirs-^Under the date of December 13, 1905, a communication 
was addressed you notifying you that on April 1, 1906, the planermen 
in your employ would ask for an increase in wages. This was supple- 
mented by a further communication on March 15, 1906, calling your at- 
tention to the first communication, and asking for a conference that the 

proposed increase and other matters of mutual interest might be dis- 
cussed. To the last communication we have received your reply, through 
several shop stewards, that the wages for the coming year would be the 
same as for the preceding year, viz.: 28i cents an hour. 

We now take this opportunity to inform you that the planermen of 
this district have decided that the wages now paid are not commensurate 
with what they deem their need, and that they have unanimously decided 
that an increase shall be asked for, to go into effect April 1. 

We have no desire arbitrarily to fix the wage rate, but believe that 
this is a matter that should be arranged between the two parties in 

6 Labor Com. 
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interest — the employer and the employe. We believe that under the plan 
of collective bargaining, of arriving at an understanding covering the 
question of wages and conditions which shall govern for a specified time, 
that many possibilities of misunderstanding would be provided against. 

It is not at this time necessary, we thinli, to go into detailed reasons 
for the asking of an increase, but believe that were we to meet in con- 
ference with you these matters could be discussed. We would, however, 
point to one fact, that three years ago the planermen were told that with 
the next year they would be given an increase; the time for the increase 
came and went without any increase being given. The nesit year, be- 
cause of conditions in the industry, no increase was demanded. At pres- 
ent the reasons for deferring our demands do not prevail. In line with 
the promise of three years ago, we believe we are entitled to the increase. 
What that shall be we are willing to meet and discuss. But that wo are 
entitled thereto we thinls is beyond dispute. 

As members of Planermen's Union No. 10,604 we nave no desiro to 
do anything that would mar the harmonious relations that have existed 
for the last few years. In order to avert trouble we are willing to do 
all in our power. Should trouble result in the stone industry because of 
your refusal to meet and discuss questions with your employes we believe 
you will not have acted to the best interest of either yourself or your 
employes. We are convinced that it is much better to attempt to come 
to an understanding before a breaking off of relations. 

Industrial peace, we believe, is a thing to be desired. But we also 
believe that in order that this may be assured those employed as wage 
workers must be given consideration. Conciliation, arbitration of dis- 
puted questions, agreements covering employment which shall be faith- 
fully and honorably observed by both parties' to the agreement, in our 
mind, will conduce toward industrial peace. And it is for this purpose 
that this communication is addressed you. 

In event that you can agree with us on this matter and grant the 
conference we ask, will you be kind enough to name the time and place 
where said conference could be held? 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) CHAS. R. GOWEN, 
Secretary Planermen's Union No. 10,604. 

An enforced increase in the amount of work required of the 
men per day was an additional fact leading to the strike as is set 
forth in the following statement made to the Labor Commission 
by Mr. Charles E. Gowen, secretary of Planermen's Union No. 
10,604. 

During the last three years the tendency has been to increase the 
speed of all stoneworking machinery, especially the planers. This was 
done : 

1. Ry increasing the differential of pulleys. 

2. By the installation of increased power; that is, more powerful 
engines. 
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Under the first head the Perry-Mathews-Buskirk Stone Company fur- 
nishes the most striking example, as in some cases the driver pulley has 
been increased in diameter as much as eight inches. This has been done 
also by the Bedford Quarries Company and by the Norton-Reed Stone 
Company. Mr, John A. Rowe has increased the i)ower capacity of his 
plant about fifty per cent., and has used the increased power to increase 
the speed of his planers. It is also true that he installed new machinery, 
but the increase of power has been much more than was needed if the 
machinery had been driven at normal speed. 

Three years ago twenty-two feet per minute (cutting way) was con- 
sidered fast; while, at the present time, some of the machines are run- 
ning as much as thirty-eight feet per minute (cutting way). This increase 
has been made on all the planers, not only on the small machines, but the 
heaviest machines at Bedford Quarries Company; and at the Ferry-Math- 
ews-Buskirk mills they have had lagging put on the driving pulleys. 

It can readily be seen that this increase of speed had the effect of 
increasing the output of the planer, for it is demanded that the men who 
operate the machines must keep up. 

The traveler service also, has been increased in like proportion, and 
in some cases doubled. The old steam travelers have been replaced in 
many cases by electric machines, and it is a demonstrated fact that the 
electric machines will do 50 per cent more work than a steam machine 
of the same tonnage. 

It is not unusual to see two traveling cranes attending the same 
planer, one taking away the finished stone, and the other taking to the 
machine the next load. Everything has been done to increase the output 
of the planer machines, in the reckoning of which must also be considered 
the increased work of the men, but they have failed to. raise the wages 
of the men who run the machines as promised. 

For years stone workers at Bedford have claimed they have 
received less pay for the same work than was given at other 
places. This statement was made and not questioned, at the time 
of the 1903 settlement. The men said the work was not less labor- 
ious than at other points, but that in some instances the output 
required per day was greater ; that rents, food, clothing and other 
incidentals of daily life, were equal in price to that paid else- 
where; and that in some respects the environment, especially in 
the remoteness of some of the quarries, and the expense in going 
to and returning from work were less advantageous than at other 
points. They also claimed that the operating expenses of the 
employers did not exceed those of their competitors. 

With these facts before them the planermen felt justified in 
demanding such revision of their wage scale as would put them on 
something like an equal basis with their craftsmen elsewhere ; and 
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that if this was not accomplished, sooner or later the others would 
be reduced to their level through the force of competition. 

A comparison of the wages paid in the Bedford district with 
those paid elsewhere was submitted to the Labor Commission by 
Mr. Gowen, as follows: 

Bedford, 2Si cents an hour, 10 hours per day. 
Bloomin^on, 35 to 40 cents an hour, 10 hours per day. 
Louisville, 37^ cents an hour, hours per day. 
Ft Wayne, 40 cents an hour, 8 hours per day. 
Evansville, 40 cents an hour, S hours per day. 
Chicago, 42i cents an hour, 8 hours per day. 
Dayton, Ohio, $20.00 a week, 9 hours per day. 
New York City, 53 cents an hour, 9 hours per day. 
Bates ville, Ark., 55 cents an hour, 9 hours per day. 
Dubuque, Iowa, 40 cents an hour, 8 hours per day. 
Binghamton, N. Y., 45 cents an hour, 10 hours per day. 

All of these use in the main, Bedford stone, shipping it from tbe 
Oolitic district of Indiana, ajid paying as much freight on the waste as 
for the part that goes into the wall. 

The planermen, having failed to receive an assurance of a 
consideration of their petition for an advance, or even an official 
acknowledgment of three letters addressed to the Cut Stone Con- 
tractors' Association, began to consider what policy next to pur- 
sue. At this juncture the Labor Commission, together with Mr. 
Edgar A. Perkins, president of the Indiana Federation of Labor, 
were asked to give advice. 

It was found at the beginning of the investigation^ that there 
were other parties interested in the controversy beside the planer- 
men. An organization of stone cutters, which had been in the 
employ of the Bradley Sons' Company, at that time on a strike, 
were urging the planermen to "pool issues" in their efforts for 
increased wages. 

A conference was first held by Mr. Perkins with the committee 
composed of representatives of the Planermen's and Stone Cut- 
ters' Unions. There were also present Mr. F. Frank Hammes, 
president of the Journeymen Stone Cutters' Union of North 
America, and Mr. Charles R. Gowen, secretary of Planermen's 
Union No. 10,604. The conditions existing in Bedford were gone 
over, and inquiry was made as to what the stone cutters desired 
of Planermen's Union No. 10,604. 

In one respect the situation was found to be out of the ordi- 
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nary. There existed three skilled classes of workmen employed in 
dressing stone. One was a local lodge of the Journeymen Stone 
Cutters of America, belonging to a national organization of the 
same name, and one of the strongest in the United States in the 
completeness of organization. The second class also consisted of 
stone cutters belonging to what they were pleased to term Lodge 
No. 2, claiming to hold a charter under the so-called National 
Stone Cutters' Society, the members of which had been imported 
to Bedford to take the places of the members of the first named 
organization, and were really non-union men. To the third class 
belonged the organized planermen. The first and second per- 
formed their work by the old method, using chisel and mallet, 
while the planermen worked on planing machines. The latter 
method was regarded by the first named as a cheap innovation, 
and the relationship between the first and third was not raptur- 
ously cordial. But both disliked the second for the alleged reason 
that they were regarded as non-union strike-breakers. Being in 
trouble themselves the union stone cutters sought to strengthen 
their position by establishing an entente cordidle, if not an alliance 
offensive and defensive, against the firm of Bradley & Son and the 
strike breakers. 

The trouble of the stone cutters dated back about four weeks, 
when the firm of Bradley & Son locked out the union stone cutters, 
and put in their place non-union men from Brooklyn, New York. 
The difference leading up to this was due to the refusal of a 
newly employed foreman of the. company to comply with the rules 
of the Stone Cutters' Union. The firm, shortly after its agree- 
ment with the union stone cutters, informed the planermen that it 
would pay the scale asked for by their union— 35 cents an hour. 

The stone cutters, following the lockout, appointed a committee 
to wait on the pltoermen, and asked that a ^^defensive and offen- 
sive agreement" be formed. The agreement provided for the 
alliance was as follows: 

This agreement Witnesseth, That we, the stone planermen and union 
stone cutters of Bedford, Indiana, recognizing the fact that mutual help 
and support will be a henefit to both organizations, and that united we 
have much more power for good than we have if divided, do hereby 
agree to form an alliance with each other, both for defense and offense, 
subject to the following conditions, viz.: 

1. ETach organization is to retain its own autonomy, without any 
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interference by the other in the matter of wages, hours, finances and 
apprenticeships. 

2. Matters in dispute are to be settled by a joint executive committee 
to be composed of three planermen and three stone cutters. 

3. That in case either party to this ajp'eement shall decide to go on 
strike, or should be locked out, the other la to do everything in its power 
to assist, even to the extent of a sympathetic strike. 

4. The planermen agree not to piano or turn stone for scabs or No. 
2 stone cutters, and the stone cutters agree not to finish stone that is 
planed or turned by scab planermen. 

5. This agreement is not voidable except after six months' notice 
had been given by the party desiring to void the said agreement. 

The almost unanimous sentiment of the planermen was that 
the compact should be entered into by the two organizations ; but 
the union, before final action, decided that the national oflScers of 
the American Federation of Labor should be consulted concerning 
it. 

The first proposition was agreed to. The second proposition, 
it was pointed out, would not likely prove operative unless provis- 
ion was made for final decision. Mr. Ilamraes interpreted the 
section to mean that it would be the means of preventing ill-ad- 
vised strikes by either organization. The proposition that the 
deciding vote be left to the president of the American Federation 
of Labor, or his representative, did not meet with favor "because 
the president of the Federation was too far removed to secure 
quick action." It was finally agreed to leave the selection of the 
seventh party to the executive committee. 

Mr. Ilammes was asked that if the planermen were^ called out 
in support of the stone cutters would the latter pay them strike 
benefits? lie asserted that it would not, nor would the Federa- 
tion pay the stone cutters under similar conditions. Then it 
was pointed out that the stone cutters were a craft organization, 
and that its Bedford local would be subject to the laws of the 
parent body ; nor could any agrec^ment be entered into abrogating 
these laws. The Planermen's L'nion occupied exactly the same 
position as a local body of the American Federation of Labor. 
No agreement as to the second section was arrived at. 

On reading the third proposition of the proposed agreement the 
stone cutters were asked if they would expect the alliance to be- 
come effective immediately ? They said they would. Would they 
ask that the planermen go contrary to the laws of their organiza- 
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tion ? This was evaded by the assertion that the planermen had 
already received from the American Federation of Labor the 
sanction to strike for the adoption of their neW-tcale. If there was 
a tentative agreement between the contractors and the planermen, 
would the stone cutters ask that the planermen call their men out ? 
The reply was that if the agreement went into effect that no tenta- 
tive agreement should prevent the men from being called out. 

The letter written by the planermen to the stone operators, 
under date of December 13, 1905, asking for an advance in wages, 
and setting the time therefor at April 1, 1906, was read to Mr. 
Hammes, and he was asked if he did not regard this as a. square 
agreement. He ridiculed the idea. When asked if they did not 
consider the communication a declaration on the part of the planer- 
men that a change in conditions would not be sought prior to 
April 1, and that the verbal agreement under which they worked 
should continue until that time, he and the committee of the stone 
cutters asserted they did not. Mr. Hammes asserted that, even if 
it were an agreement, nothing stood in the ivay of its abrogation; 
his organization, he said, never relinquished the right to break d 
contract whenever it seemed best to do so. The planermen believed 
that the communication was a tentative agreement to work until 
the 1st day of April; and were satisfied the executive council of 
their organizatiatis would take this view of it; and that the sanc- 
tion received by Local No. 10,604 to press their proposed scale 
had undoubtedly been secured with this understanding; that it 
was the policy of the American Federation of Labor to hold in- 
violate contracts entered into; and that because of these reasons 
it should be held that the communication was an agreement on the 
part of Local No. 10,604, even if the employers had not been a 
party to the conclusion. For this reason, it was claimed, no alii- 
ance between the stone cutters and the planermen could be consum- 
mated with the intent of putting its provisions into immediate 
effect. When asked if the stone cutters would be willing to enter 
into an alliance, the same to become effective April 1, Mr. Hammes 
replied that if the agreement was not entered into immediately 
his organization did not care to form an alliance. He said that 
under an arrangement of this nature the stone cutters would have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. They were willing to be 
come involved in trouble April 1, in furtherance of the planermen's 
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demands if the planermen would at this time come to the assist- 
ance of the stone cutters. The stone cutters were told that the 
planermen had ha4 an organization for years, and that the pro- 
posed alliance had never been broached until the former had got- 
ten into trouble. 

Following the joint conference the planermen's committee met 
in their own rooms and the proposition was again gone over. The 
committee was of the opinion that if the planermen were to put 
their new scale into effect April 1, an alliance with the stone cut- 
ters would be advantageous, and part of the committee thought 
that the immediate taking effect of the agreement should be con- 
ceded. They were reminded thiat if such was done it would take 
a three-fourths vote of their union to declare a strike at the Brad- 
ley mill, and that the men could not be called out by the executive 
board of the Planermen's Union. Should the executive board call 
the men out, and the men should refuse to come, nothing could be 
done pending the appeal of these members to headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor. No agreement could be entered 
into the provisions of which would nullify the laws of the organi 
zation. It was impressed on the committee that the first considera- 
tion was the best interests of the planermen ; they should not rush* 
into an unwise sympathetic strike and should not offer themselves 
up as a sacrifice. J 

The possible effect a strike at the Bradley mill would have on 
the other employers, in view of the communication of December 
15, was considered, in view of the fact that Bradley & Son were 
now paying 35 cents an hour, which was the scale asked for. The 
planermen were told they could have no permanency as an organi- 
zation so long as they depended upon some other organization to 
aid them. The idea was impressed upon them that they should 
attempt nothing until they were convinced they were right, but 
when satisfied that they were right they should be willing to fight 
their own battles. 

The following report was submitted by the union to the com- 
mittee : 

To Stone Planermen's TTiiion No. 10,()04: 

Gentlemen — Your committee has llie honor to report that, in company 
with Mr. Perkins, it met the stone culters' committee, with Mr. Hammes, 
and debated the matter of an agreement between the two unions. The 
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stone cutters insist that it should take effect at once, and this would 
necessitate the suspension of work by the planermen who are employed 
by Bradley & Son. Your committee felt that they did not have the power 
to sign the proffered agreement under the condition imposed, and have 
held the matter in abeyance subject to the action of this body. 

The report of the committee was generally discussed, and the 
members expressed themselves as favorable to abiding by the laws 
of the American Federation of Labor. The following clause was 
proposed and adopted : 

Provided, That the above agreement be approved by the Executive 
Boards of both organizations interested. 

With this rider the matter was put to a vote, which resulted in 
the passage by a majority of four to one of those prestot. 

Mr. Edgar A. Perkins, who carried on the preliminary negotia- 
tions, in commenting on the propositions of the stone cutters, 
made the following statement to the Labor Commission : 

It was apparent from the beginning that the planermen should not 
enter into the agreement as it was drawn. They could not comply with 
the terms of the agreement and with the laws of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The fact that these seemed small matters to some of the 
stone cutters did not impress the planermen with the desirability to 
form the alliance unless all the details were specifically set forth. The 
assertion of the stone cutters that the agreement, if intered into, was to 
be in perpetuity, and then their declination to enter into an agreement 
if it were not to become effective until April 1, asserting that the agree- 
ment after that date would be of no benefit to them, made it less desira- 
ble. Under the committee plan as proposed in the second section of the 
agreement, and the construction placed on this by iir. Hammes — that 
it was the .purpose of the section to prevent ill-advised strikes by either 
organization and his further declaration that the stone cutters reserved 
the right to terminate any contract at any time — ^it was not apparent 
where the members of Local No. 10,604 would be benefited, as it is the 
settled policy of the American Federation of Labor* that all contracts 
entered into are binding. Furthermore, under this construction I could 
not see where the members of No. 10,604 could act until sanction had 
been given by the Stone Cutters' Union. 

Mr. Hammes admitted that stone cutters were plentiful, but that 
planermen were in demand. With this condition it was difficult to see 
where the benefit was to come to the planermen. He said that the Cut 
Stone Contractors' Association had agreed at its Pittsburg convention to 
non-unionize the stone ya'rds, and that the fight was to be started at 
Bedford. If such was the case it would follow that the trouble is not 
going to stop at the Bradley plant, but will be taken to all the plants in 
Bedford. In such an event, why should not the stone cutters need th^ 
planermen after April 1, as well as for the period until that time? Bradley 
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& Son conduct a non-union mill in Brooklyn, N. Y. The committee of the 
contractors' association is quoted in the newspapers as saying that all 
the contractors in Bedford indorse the stand taken by Bradley & Son. 

It is further a fact that the stone cutters have never looked with 
favor on the machine, but have done all they could to discourage it, and 
have refused to recognize in any manner the men employed on the 
machine, despite the fact that the men so employed are just as much a 
part of the stone working industry as are the stone cutters themselves. 
That they have now come to an occasion that demonstrates the short- 
sightedness of such a policy does not offer any good reason why the 
unrecognized branch should rush to their assistance. Our hope is that 
the stone cutters will be successful in their contention at Bedford. But 
it is more than a contest at that one point. It is a contest between two 
factions in the craft to obtain supremacy. The policy of the American 
Federation of Labor is to recognize the bona fide organization and to lend 
no encouragement to schismatics. But so long as the stone cutters 
remain aloof from the general movement we do not see where the repre- 
sentatives of the general movement (the American Federation of Labor) 
can become embroiled in the family quarrel. 

The president of the Bradley & Sons' Company addressed a 
letter to the Planermen's Union upon the foregoing controversy 
which is self-explanatory, as follows: 

Brooklyn, New York, February 21, 1906. 

Mr. W. J. Benzil, Bedford, Indiana: 

Dear Sir — I take the liberty of writing to you in relation to the labor 
difficulties which now exist in our yard at Bedford. I assume that you 
are the president of the Planermen's Union, and will have this letter 
read at your next meeting of the organization. It was decided, early in 
January, that it was necessaiy to make a change in our foreman at Bed- 
ford, and we sent a man there who had been in our employ h^-e at 
Brooklyn, and instructed him not to join the stone cutters' union at Bed- 
ford, for the reason that we wish to be perfectly neutral to the Stone 
Cutters* Union and the Planermen's Union, and we see no more reason for 
the foremen to belong to the Stone Cutters' Union than to the Planer- 
men's Union, and, inasmuch as our general office is something over 1,000 
miles away, it seemed to be a better policy to have our foreman repre- 
sent us exclusively, and not any labor organization. I understand that 
the stone cutters there demurred to tliis, and refused to work when asked 
to do so. This is their right and privilege, and we have no complaint 
whatever to offer. We immediately decided to send men from our Brook- 
lyn plant there, and also decided to establish a branch of the so-called 
No. 2 Union there in Bedford. This No. 2 Union recognizes the right of 
others to live as well as stone cutters. They make no demand whatever 
for the planers or other machines. They recognize the fact that cheaper 
cut stone is prepared and delivered to the market, the more it will be 
used, thereby causing the employment of more men. I want to assure 
you, and through you your fellow members of the Planermen's Union, 
that it is not our desire or intention to employ others than union men 
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at our plants, and it is also our desire to send men of good character, and 
men who will make good and useful citizens for Bedford, and, to that 
end we ask you and your organization to help us in every way ia your 
power. You certainly realize that your friends are not among the so- 
called General Union. They have done everything in their power to take 
away the machines from you and put them in the hands of their union. 
I have persistently fought this proposition ever since I have been in the 
business. We now have a planermen*s union in New York working on a 
strong basis. I also want to assure you it will be my pleasure to aid 
you and your organization in every way towards securing an advance in 
your rate of wages, and I believe that, if you show other bosses that you 
do not intend to go out in sympathy with other labor troubles that may 
come up there it will have a good effect in getting their support towards 
increasing the wages to what they should be in Bedford. 

This letter will be handed you by our superintendent, Mr. E. L. Borst, 
and I have asked him to read it over carefully and note what I say to 
you and see that each and eveiy promise is carried out. I have met 
several of the men of your organization, particularly those who work for 
us, and I am favorably impressed with the fact that they are men of 
good character, and willing to co-operate with us in bringing about a 
better condition of labor matters in Bedford, 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) E. G. GIBERSON, President. 

The proposition of the stone cutters to form an "alliance of- 
fensive and defensive" has been set forth prolixly for three 
reasons : 

1. Many of the more conservative planermen regarded the 
proposition of the stone cutters as having been made for purely 
sinister purposes. They justified themselves in this opinion for 
the reason that at no time since the introduction of the planing 
machine had the operatives received any consideration or friendly 
treatment from the stone cutters^ until the latter had become in- 
volved in a strike. 

2. The statement made by Mr. Hammes, president of the 
Journeymen Stone Cutters' Union, that his organization ^'never 
relinquished the right to hreak a contract whenever it seemed test 
to do so/^ was received by the planermen as an astounding decla- 
ration, and rightly so. They reasoned that if the stone cutters re- 
served the right to break an agreement made with employers, the 
planermen might receive the same treatment ; hence such an agree- 
ment would be valueless. 

3. The proposition of the stone cutters led to an agitation 
which greatly inflamed the minds of those v^orkmen who favored 
a strike, and subsequently contributed very largely to the walkout. 
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On Monday, March 26, six days before the strike, the Labor 
Commission, together with Mr. Perkins, again took up the con- 
tentions of the planernien, and asked for a conference with the 
employers, which was granted. They told the peace commissioners 
that they had respectively given their planermen their ultimatum, 
and would not recede from their original purpose not to grant an 
advance of wages, nor would they give the workmen an audience 
collectively, nor receive a committee from, nor in any way recog- 
nize their union. 

It was then urged upon the ])laiieriuen to defer final action 
upon the question of a strike for one month, in order that the 
commissioners might be given time to, if possible, arrange a method 
of settlement. The proposition was considered at length by the 
Planermen's Union, but a majority believed that any further 
efforts at conciliation would prove futile, and a strike was ordered. 

Subsequent visits were made to Bedford by the Labor Commis- 
sion, but without securing a satisfactory settlement. Subsequently 
some of the planermen, through sanction of their organization, 
returned to work at the old wages, but most of them secured 
employment at other points, where higher wages prevailed. 

HOLDERS AND CORE MAKERS, INDIANA HARBOR. 

On Tuesday, May 1, 1906, there was a strike of seventy-five 
molders and core makers at Indiana Harbor, Lake County. These 
workmen were employes of the American Steel Foundry Company, 
manufacturers of structural iron, established in 1902. The 
molders were members of the local lodge of Iron Workers, holding 
a charter under the Iron Molders' Union of I^orth America. 

The difference arose over the demand for an increase of wages. 
The molders had been receiving $3.00 per day, and asked for an 
increase to $3.25. The core makers had been receiving $2.75 per 
day, and also asked for an increase to $3.25. The following is the 
scale which was presented to Mr. S. II. Mullen, general man- 
ager of the steel company, a few days before the strike: 

ACIREEMENT. 

This aj?ivoniont. ontorid into this 1st day of May, 190G, by and be- 
tween the American Steel Company and the Iron Molders' Conference 
Board of Chicago and vicinity, on behalf of the molders and core makers 
employed by the firm herein referred to. 
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WITNESSETH. 

1. Beginning the 1st day of May, 1906, the minimum rate of wages 
for molders and core makers, under the jurisdiction of the Chicago Con- 
ference Board, shall be $3.25 per day. 

2. The standard working time shall be nine (9) hours per day, and 
shall be worked between the hours of 7:30 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. 

3. Overtime shall begin from the recognized quitting time of each 
day and shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. Double time 
shall be paid for all work performed on Sunday and the following holi- 
days: New Year's Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

4. Apprentices shall not be less than sixteen (16) and not over twenty- 
one (21) years of age at the beginning of their apprenticeship, and shall 
serve a term of four (4) years. There shall be one (1) apprentice to the 
shop regardless of the number of molders and core makers employed, and 
not to exceed one additional apprentice to every eight (8) journeymen 
thereafter. Apprentices shall not be allowed to leave their employer 
without a. just cause, and any apprentice so leaving must not be allowed to 
start work in any other shop without the permission of the Conference 
Board of his former employer. 

5. The conditions embodied in this agreement shall be. in effect from 
May 1st, 1906, and continue to be in effect until April 30, 1907. 

6. We, the undersigned parties to this agreement, do hereby pledge 
ourselves to agree to carry out the conditions of this agreement, and we 
therefore subscribe ourselves a party to the same this day of. . .1906. 


JAMES BROWN, Business Agent. 

In behalf of the Conference Board. 

In behalf of firm. 

When the Labor ComTnission took up the proposition of settlor 
ment on Monday, May 7, 1906, General Manager Mullen said : 
^^The demand made upon us is excessive, the molders asking for 
an increase of twenty-five cents per day and the core makers, who 
are less skilled workmen, demanding an increase of fifty cents 
per day for the same number of hours. We have in our employ 
a number of men who are not desirable workmen, and whom w^e 
would willingly have gotten rid of long ago, if we could have 
done so without trouble. Now that the strike is on we will select 
such workmen as we want in future. We also propose to run an 
"open shop" hereafter, but shall not discriminate against union 
men if they are good workmen. Moreover, our business will not 
justify such an increase as is demanded, and therefore it is 
useless for us to consider the matter further. We do not care cO 
meet a committee of the workmen at present, nor to arbitrate the 
difference," 
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When the Labor Commission interviewed the workmen they 
manifested an anxiety to return to work, even at the wages and 
on the conditions that obtained before the strike, but they would 
not do so unless so authorized by their superior officers. 

The strike was finally lost. 

CARPENTERS AND STAIR BUILDERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Tuesday, May 1, 1006, a strike of carpenters and stair 
builders occurred at Indianapolis, involving 1,100 men. 

These workmen were members of five different Carpenters' 
Unions, comprising what is known as the Marion County Carpen- 
ters' District Council, and including German Union Xo. 60, Mill 
Men's Union No. 1460, Stair Builders' Union No. 549, Broad 
Ripple Pnion No. 274, and local Carpenters' Unions Nos. 281 and 
1003. 

The contracting carpenters were divided into two classes — 
those who were willing to accept the trade rules of the union and 
those who were not. Following is a list of the latter, twenty-seven 
in number: 

Brandt Bros 12 Euclid Avenue. 

George Clements 1254 Madison Avenue. 

Albert EUig 237 S. East Street 

WiUard Fontaine 314 N. State Street. 

Jewett Jones 620 Arbor Avenue. 

W. P. Jungclaus 825 Mass. Avenue. 

E. F. Kottlowski. 1113 Olive Street. 

Wm. Luebig 324 N. State Street. 

Charles Lueller 13th and Canal. 

Charles Nueregge & Son 1217 E. Ohio Street. 

Henry Ranje 858 S. Noble Street. 

Henry Reinking & Son 1016 E. Market Street. 

John A. Schumacher 620 St. Clair Street. 

James E. Shover 219 N. Alabama Street. 

Fred C. Smock 309 Leracke Building. 

A. H. Von Spreckelson 1303 E. Michigan Street. 

George Wernsing Moore Avenue and Belt R, R. 

C. A. WoUenweber 810 Indiana Avenue. 

W. P. Scott 25 Kentucky Avenue. 

Wm. Spielhoff 1518 Ringgold Avenue. 

W. R. Thompson : 1506 W. 21st street. 

A. H. Timmerman 3222 E. New Yo'rk Street. 

Trefz Brothers 1010 Villa Avenue. 

John R. Warner S27 Massachusetts Avenue. 

John R. Warren 12th and Tecumseh Streets. 

Robert Worthington 232 B. Ohio Street. 
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Those contractors agreeable to the trade rules and wages of 
the union carpenters, forty-two in number, were as follows: 

Joseph Kernel 808 W. Itay Street. 

E. A. Kottlowski 525 S. Piiie Street. 

Wm. Kraas & Son 311 E. Morris Sti-eet. 

N. H. Lowe Oil N. Sherman Drive. 

Gary Martin 110 N. E'ast Street. 

Frank Meid 1107 Jefferson Avenue. 

Miller Brothers 333 Adelaide Street. 

Wm. Miner & Company 1212 Wright Street. 

L. B. Minikin 921 State Life Building. 

Joseph Mock 1665 Ludlow Avenue. 

Moon & Whitesen 215 E. 15th Street. 

D. F. Moore 3530 Columbia Avenue. 

F. H. Mowwe 1327 Linden Street. 

Henry Pauli & Son. 542 Highland Avenue. 

J. C. Pierson & Son Builders' Exchange. 

John D. Pierce New York and Pennsylvania Streets. 

John Ploeger 2114 S.^Bast Street. 

Lemuel Roberts 825 Massachusetts Avenue. 

David Rohan 2239 Northwestern Avenue. 

Harvey & Sedvert 1315 Belief ontaine Street. 

David I. Scott 16 N. Delaware Street. 

Joseph Allen 1607 N. Arsenal Avenue. 

Harvey Apple ^ 1647 Columbia Avenue. 

Charles J. Aufderheide 2921 N. Senate Avenue. 

Morton Ayres 38 Denny Street. 

Ayres & Newton 7 Walcott Street. 

E. C. Baker 3840 N. lUinols Street. 

Wm. E. Baker Carson Avenue. 

Louis Beermann 1032 Davis Street. 

Christian Bock 912 N. East Street. 

Bowman. Albert & Son 1818 Singleton Street. 

E. H. Cauldwen 1027 Ashland Avenue. 

E. J. Craig 611 Hudson Street. 

E. E. Dyer 2227 Park Avenue. 

John Eiser 1824 Singleton Street. 

Robert Elder 632 Spring Street. 

Wm. R. Evans ^ 711 W. Eleventh Street. 

W. B. Fells 1810 Barth Avenue. 

John Gisler 824 Greer Street. 

Wm. Goebes 161() Fenneman Street. 

J. R. Jones 2(K)9 Parkway Street. 

Wayland J. Jones 13,'V3 Oliver Avenue. 

Like practically all the organized building trades of Indian- 
apolis the Journeymen Carpe^nters are accustomed to arrange their 
wage scale and trade rules during the late fall and winter months 
of each year, with a view to having those questions understood 
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and accepted by employers before the season arrives for making 
contracts for the succeeding year. In accordance with this custom, 
in November, 1905, the Carpenters' District Council arranged its 
working rules for the year 1906, appointed a conference commit- 
tee, and in January, 1906, sent to each contractor a copy of the 
proposed scale and rules, together with an invitation to a meet- 
ing looking to their acceptance. Following are the scale and 
working rules : 

TRADE RULES. 

Indianapolis District Council. 
May 1, 1906. to May 1, 1908. 

1. Eight hours shall constitute a day*s work, to be worlied between 
the hours of 7:30 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. except on Saturday, when work 
shall commence at 8KX) a. m. and end at 12:00 m. 

2. One hour shaU b^ taken at noon, except from November 1 to 
April 1, when one-half hour shall be taken, and all work shall stop at 
4 p. m. 

3. Time and one-half shall be allowed for all work performed be- 
tween the hours of 4:30 p. m. and 7:30 a. m., and double time for all 
work after 12:00 noon Saturdays, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas and Sundays. No member will be allowed to work on the 
first Monday in September — Labor Day — unless absolutely necessary, and 
in that case he shall receive double time. 

4. The minimum wage shall be forty-two and one-half cents per hour. 
Wages to be paid not later than 12:00 noon Saturday of each week. Any 
violations of Sections 1, 2 and 3 subjects the offending member to a fine 
of not less than five ($5.00) dollars. 

5. No member will be permitted to work on a job where laborers are 
allowed to handle cari>enters* tools in performing any of the duties usually 
performed by journeymen carpenters, such as setting and leveling joints. 
Any violation of thie section shall be punishable by a fine of not less than 
five ($5.00) dollars. 

6. No one shall have the power to call men off a job in case of a dis- 
agreement save the regularly elected business agent, who shall have dis- 
cretionary power. 

7. No member shall be allowed to work after the regular pay day 
unless he has received his wages in full, and shall receive waiting time 
for each hour he is kept waiting. 

8. Any employer who discharges a workman belonging to the United 
Brotherhood because he belongs to a trade union shall be deprived of such 
labor until the matter has been satisfactorily adjusted. 

9. If any contractor lays men off prior to pay day he shall pay such 
men in full at time of laying off, if they so demand. 

10. All men shall be paid upon the job, and not be required to go to 
the office of the contractor for their wages. 

11. In case of a strike or a lockout, when a contractor or firm signs 
our agreement according to our trade rules said contractor or firm may 
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go on with his worli without delay. All members workiug for such con- 
tractor or firm shall pay into the Carpenters' District Council treasury 10 
per cent, of his wages each weelv until such strike or lockout is satisfac- 
torily settled. 

In justification of the demand for a wage increase they sub- 
mitted the wage scale of others of the building trades, showing 
that, in comparison, they were underpaid. They also contended 
that when the number and value of the tools they were required 
to furnish, and the time they were required to lose during the 
working season from various untoward circumstances were con- 
sidered, the new scale was not excessive. 

WAGES OF BUILDING TRADES. 

Bricklayers 60 cents. 

Plasterers 55 cents. 

Iron workers 50 cents. 

Plumbers 50 cents. 

Painters 40 cents. 

Stone masons 45 cents. 

Steam fitters 40 cents. 

At the time of the issuance of the foregoing communication 
the carpenters were not aware of the fact that during the interim 
since the conference of the preceding year a few of the contractors 
had formed a General Contractors' Association, which was ex- 
plained to be an affiliated branch of the local Employers' Associa- 
tion. This new organization did not include nearly all the con- 
tractors within the limits of the Marion County Carpenters' Dis- 
trict Council ; but some of the larger contractors were members of 
the new organization, and it was proposed by them that all prop- 
ositions and negotiations should be made and conducted through 
the proper ofiicer of their association. Secretary Mr. F. W. Junge- 
laus, as the following communication indicates : 

Indianapolis, Indiana, January 22, 190(>. 

Mr. L. H. Taylor, Secretai-y Carpenters' District Council, City: 

Dear Sir — We are in receipt of j'our communication regarding certain 
rules adopted by "Carpenters' District Council," and in reply to same 
will say that we propose that you send a copy of the same to the Gen- 
eral Contractors' Association, of which we are members, for considera- 
tion, as we will not act on the same personally. 

Yours truly, 

F. W. JUNGCLAUS, 
Secretary General Contractors' Association. 

7— Labor Com. 
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In harmony with this request, communications were addressed 
to that gentleman for the organization which he represented, iden- 
tical in all respects with the original proposition. 

The controversy before the strike resolved itself, for a short 
time, into a quadrangular affair. The Employers' Association and 
the General Contractors' Association were marshaled against the 
union carpenters, and yet the two former organizations, for a brief 
period, differed as to the method to be pursued. The Employers' 
Association advised an open fight, insisting that the union be not 
recognized; by demanding an "open shop;" by refusing any ad- 
vance, or making any other concessions. The General Contractors, 
upon the other hand, favored a concession of 2i,/> cents per hour, 
but were opposed to a recognition of the unions, and favored an 
"open shop." 

The • Independent . Contracting Carpenters were against the 
other two factions, were willing to recognize the union and were 
willing to settle on a basis of an advance of 2^/^ cents per hour, 
itistead of conceding the 5 cents asked for. At first the union 
carpenters were disposed to insist upon the full 5 cent raise origi- 
nally demanded, but finally, after the strike began, made the con- 
cession of 2Yy cents that the independent contractors asked for, 
by which concessioji fully two-thirds of the employing carpenters 
of the city settled. 

The General Contractors' Association took up for considera- 
tion the trade rules submitted by the union carpenters, with the 
following result: 

Section 1, which provided for an eight-hour workday, be- 
tween 7:30 a. m. and 4:30 p. m., except Saturday, when work 
should cease at 12 m., was modified to read: All work shall cease 
at 4 p. m., on Saturday, at the option of the contractor, with no 
extra pay for Saturday afternoon; and, in case of night shifts 
where necessary, the same shall be allowed as day shifts. 

Section 2, regulating the time to be taken at noon, was ac- 
cepted. 

Section 3, providing for time 'and one-half for work done 
between 4 :30 p. m. and 7 :30 a. m., and double time for work per- 
formed after 12 :00 noon on Saturdays, etc., was changed to read : 
"Saturday afternoon clause to be stricken out in case where two 
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shifts are worked eight hours each. Otherwise, Section 3 shall be 
accepted." 

Section 4, which provided for a minimum wage of 42% cents 
per hour, and that payments should be made not later than 12, 
noon, on Saturdays of each week, was changed to read: "The 
minimum wage shall not be more than forty (40) cents per hour, 
and the contractor shall have until one o'clock Saturday of each 
week to pay off in." 

Section 5, providing "no member will be permitted to work on 
a job where laborers are allowed to handle carpenters' tools in 
performing any of the duties usually performed by journeymen 
carpenters," was accepted. 

Section 6, providing that "no one shall have the power to call 
men off a job in case of a disagreement save the regularly elected 
Business Agent," was accepted. 

Section Y, providing that "no member shall be allowsd to work 
after the regular pay-day unless he has received his wages in full, 
and shall receive waiting time for every hour he is kept waiting," 
was accepted. 

Section 8, providing that "any employer who discharges a 
workman belonging to the United Brotherhood of Carpenters be- 
cause he belongs to a trade union shall be deprived of such labor 
until the matter has been satisfactorily settled," was accepted 
with this amendment: "that no person a member of the union 
shall be permitted to work for any person or persons, firm or 
corporation unless said person or persons, firms or corporations 
shall be, or is, a member of the General Contractors' Association." 

Section 9, providing that "if any contractor lays men off prior 
to pay-day he shall pay such men in full at time of laying them 
off if they so demand," was accepted. 

Section 10, which read : "All men shall be paid upon the job, 
their wages," was changed to read : "All men shall be paid at the 
job or at the ofiice of the contractor, at the option of the con- 
tractor." 

When the foregoing counter proposition of the General Con- 
tractors' Association was submitted to the carpenters for accept- 
ance they were rejected for two reasons: First, Section 4 of the 
Carpenters' Trade Rules ])rovided for a 42i/^-cent minimum wage 
scale, while the General Contractors' counter proposition provided 
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for a 40-roTit TniTumiim scale, making a diflference of 2^/> cents 
per hour, which reduction the carpenters refused to concede. Sec- 
ond, Section S was amended so as to provide that nnion carpenters 
should work for no employers but members of the General Con- 
tractors' Association. This proposition was objected to for three 
reasons: Such a combination would be, at least by intent, in the 
nature of a trust, and thereby illecjal ; it would be in violation of 
the laws of their international union, which prohibits such agree- 
ments; the General Contractors did not employ more than half 
the union carpenters under the jurisdiction of the Carpenters' 
District Council of ]Marion County, hence, under such agreement, 
those not so employed would have to remain idle, or leave the 
union to get employment, or seek work outside the jurisdiction of 
the local District Council. 

On the evening of Saturday, April 27, the carpenters, in joint 
meeting of all the unions, made two modifications in their Trade 
Rules by relinquishing their claim for the Saturday half-holiday 
and for wage ]>ayments on thc^ job. With these changes the jour- 
neymen renewed their negotiations. Most of the "Independent" 
employers looked with favor on the proposition, some of them 
adopting the rules, and others signifying a willingness to do so 
in the near future, but others expressed their belief that, all things 
considered, a 40-cent minimum wage scale was more in harmony 
with the wages paid other craftsmen engaged in constructive work. 
The General Contractors' Assocjiation, however, refused to accept 
the amended Trade Tlules, and in lieu thereof, after a long confer- 
ence between a committee of their organization and a committee 
representing the Carpenters' District Council, submitted to the 
secretary of the latter organization the following final proposition : 

Indianapolis, Indiana, April 30l 1906. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor, Socretai-y Carpenters' District Council: 

Dear Sir — llogardinj? trade rules for the year from May 1, 1906, the 
General Contractors' Association will accept your rules as follows: 

Sections 1 and 2, rej^ulating the hours of work, is accepted with the 
exception of Saturday lialf holiday. 

Section ',\ accoptod as per your a^rwrnent not to demand Saturday half 
holiday. 

Section 4, the niininuim wa.i;es shall be 40 cents per hour. 

Section 5, prohibiting the employment of laborers in handliug carpen- 
ters' tools. 
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Section 6, restricting the right to call men off a job, for any alleged 
violation of trade rules, to business agent. 

Section 7, prohibiting members of carpenters* union who may not 
have received their full pay from working after pay day until full settle- 
ment is made. 

Section 8, prohibiting the discharge of workmen for belonging to a 
union. 

Section 9, requiring the payment of wages earned, when demanded, 
where men are discharged before pay day. 

Section 10, that the place of wage payments shall be at the option of 
contractor. 

We also make the following addition: The Carpenters' Unions or 
members of unions shall not inaugurate a sympathetic strike on account 
of other crafts not working harmoniously. 

Respectfully, 

F. W. JUNGCLAUS, Secretary. 

On the afternoon of Monday, April 29, a second conference 
was held between a committee representing the General Con- 
tractors' Association, at which all the points of the original propo^ 
sition as embodied in the twice-amended Trade Rules were gone 
over. It was contended that all the concessions that had been 
made on controverted points had been on the part of the unions ; 
and the two last, referring to a surrender of the claim for the 
Saturday half -holiday, and for wage payments ^^on the job" were 
two of the most cherished claims of the whole ten demanded. It 
was also contended that the last proposition of the employers that 
no "sympathetic strike" should be engaged in was an entirely new 
demand, not included or mentioned in any of the former proposi- 
■tions. The journeymen claimed that this concession could not be 
made, for the reason that it would be in contravention of the laws 
of their International Union. The conference failed of any good 
results, and adjourned leaving two points unsettled: that relating 
to wages, the employers granting an advance of 2^/2 cents, while 
the carpenters asked for a 5-cent limit, and the matter relating to 
sympathetic srikes. 

On the evening of the same day, Monday, April 29, upon re- 
ceipt of the news of the failure of the joint conference commit- 
tees to agree, the Carpenters' District Council resolved, by a vote 
of 400 to 9, to strike on the following day to enforce the demand 
which efforts at conciliation had failed to secure. Before the 
meeting adjourned at midnight the ofHcers of the council in- 
structed all the men to report for work at their respective places 
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of employment on the following morning, and if their employers 
signified a purpose to agree to the Trade Rules to resume work; 
otherwise, to take their tools and leave their jobs. This- order 
was obeyed implicitly. A number of the independent contractors 
had already signed the Trade Rules, as originally submitted, and 
their employes continued in service uninterruptedly. Many more 
signed within a day or two after the final declaration of a purpose 
to strike, so that by the time the strike was well under way one- 
half the members of the five carpenters' unions were working 
under the Trade Rules as originally drafted, including the ad- 
vance of five cents per hour of the wage scale. 

However, the General Contractors' Association refused to sign 
the Trade Rules unless changed to provide for a 40-cent wage 
scale, and a pledge against sympathetic strikes. 

In explanation of the proposition of the General Contractors' 
Association Mr. F. W. Jungclaus, secretary of that Association, 
said: 

We are anxious for a settlement of this matter without a strike, and 
we regret that it has come to a strike, but we simply will not pay the 
42i cents an hour asked. We offered a compromise of 40 cents and eon- 
ceded sit. points in the demands of the men. Now we will have "open 
shops," and, beginning tomorrow, will employ non-union men on our 
work. The granting of the increase asked for would mean the loss of 
thousands of dollars, especially on old work holding over — work figured 
on the old scale before we knew anything of the demands. 

At a meeting of the General Contractors' Association, held at 
the Builders' Exchange, Castle Hall, in East Ohio Street, on the 
night of Tuesday, May 1, after a long, deliberation over the strike 
situation, upon a unanimous vote, the committee which had con- 
ducted the negotiations for the association was discharged, and 
the whole matter was placed in the hands of the Employers' Asso- 
ciation, the members of the G^eneral Contractors' Association 
claiming that they had refrained from taking this step until all 
hope of settlement had vanished. The Employers' Association ad- 
vertised widely for non-union men, and succeeded in securing the 
services of some workmen from surrounding towns, many of whom, 
it was conceded, were ^^saw-and-hatchet" men — that is, inferior 
workmen. 

The most serious condition at the time was the possibility of 
sympathetic strikes of other union workmen affiliated with the 
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Structural Building Trades Alliance, which, it was thought, might 
come as a result of the employment of non-union men to take up 
the work of the striking carpenters. The same form of "working 
card" was carried by all those affiliated with the Alliance, which 
meant that no member of that organization could work with non- 
union caxpenters. On the day of the strike the Carpenters' Dis- 
trict Council held a meeting at its headquarters, and the position 
was considered. The union painters who were locked out also held 
a meeting on the same day to consider the proposition of a sympa- 
thetic strike. There was an urgent demand from certain quarters 
for concentrated action in the matter. But both the carpenters 
and painters advised a more conservative course, and through their 
joint recommendations and efforts the other building trades re- 
frained from taking part, and a sympathetic strike was happily 
averted. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Independent Carpenters 
had practically all signed the new trade rules and were employing 
union carpenters to such an extent that -there remained very few 
idle workmen, the Carpenters' District Council worked strenu- 
ously to effect a reconciliation with the General Carpenters' Asso- 
ciation, and to that end another urgent appeal was made by letter 
to Mr. F. W. Jungclaus, secretary of the association, to which the 
following reply was made : 

Indianapolis, Indiana, June 13, 1906. 

Mr. L. H. Taylor, Secretary Carpenters' District Council, City: 

Dear Sir — Your communication of the 12th was received, and in reply 
will say the same was taken up in our meeting last night and was re- 
ferred to the Employers* Association. 

Yours truly, 

F. W. JUNGCLAUS, 

Secretary General Contractors* Association. 

On the same date the Employers' Association, through its 
Secretary, Mr. C. C. Foster, addressed to Mr. Taylor the follow- 
ing communication : 

Indianapolis, Indiana, June 13, 1906. 

Mr. L. H. Taylor, Secretary Carpenters* District Council, City: 

Dear Sir — In conformity with the attitude of the various master car- 
penters whom representatives of your organization have approached, I 
beg to advise you that your communication of June 12, addressed to Mr. 
F. W. Jungclaus, secretary of the General Contractors' Association, in 
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which you state that "the committee from the Carpenters' Unions would 
lilie to meet with your committee, at your earliest convenience, to try 
and come to some asrreement wherel)y the present strike may be set- 
tled,*' liad been referred to me for reply. 

After conferrinj; fully witli the general contractors in meeting assem- 
bled I am directed to advis(» you that their final position in this matter 
was fully stated previous to the calling of this strike, at which time the 
general contractors offered to compromise with your organization at 40 
cents per hour with the understanding that there be no sympathetic 
strikes of union carpenters when placed on jobs where non-union men 
of other crafts were working. The general contractors also advised you 
at that time that in case a strike was called they would thereafter 
operate their respective establishments as strictly "open shops." 

Inasmuch as you did not state in your communication just what plan 
of procedure you desired to pursue towards reaching an amicable settle- 
ment of the present difficulty, and as, under the circumstances, it must 
be plain to you that the contractors can make no settlement of the pres- 
ent difficulties with former employes that would result in the discharge 
of any of the workmen who have taken employment with the master car- 
penters since the strike began, we can not see that it will serve any use- 
ful purpose to meet with your committee as you propose. 

I am also requested to. advise you that in employing additional men in 
the future, as the quantity of work increases, no discrimination will be 
made by the general contractors against former employes who partici- 
pated in this strike; and further, that if any of the men now on strike de- 
sire to return to work under the present conditions they should apply 
immediately to their former employers. 

Respectfully yours, 

C. O. FOSTER, 
Secretary Kmployers' Association of Indianapolis. 

Notwithstanding the rebuffs they had received at the hands of 
the general contractors in their attempt at pacification, a final 
effort was made upon the 12tTi of June through a communication 
sent to Mr. Jungclaus. In reply they received the following com- 
munication : 

Indianapolis, Indiana, June 23, 1906. 

Mr. II. L. Taylor, Secretary: 

Dear Sir — At a meeting of the General Contractors* Association the 
following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That the General Contractors* Association by a unanimous 
vote decided that as the strike lias been on for some length of time, and 
as other men have been employed, it is now too late to entertain any new 
proposition, and as all members of the General Contractors' Association 
are members of the Employers' Association they will stand by the "open 
shop" and the men that are now in their employ. 

Yours truly, 

F. W. JUNGCLAUS, 
Secretary General Contractors' Association. 
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This last commimication marked the end of the carpenters' 
efforts at settlement. 

This last move on the part of the General Contractors' Asso- 
ciation, in placing the settlement of the controversy at the will of 
the Employers' Association, was expected, and therefore no sur- 
prise was experienced. But the act stimulated the workmen to 
more strenuous effort in their own behalf, which found its most 
formidable expression in a resort to contracting, at which those 
engaged were fairly successful. By this method, supplemented by 
the co-operation of the independent contractors, who employed 
large numbers of strikers, very few remained idle for any length 
of time. 

Mr. IT. L. Taylor, Secretary of the District Coimcil, in sum- 
ming up the situation said : ^^The fight with the contractors of the 
association is etill on the 2Vo-cent increase in the scale, which is 
just half what we demanded at the expiration of last year's con- 
tract. We conceded 2I/2 cents of the increase for this year to the 
independent contractors, and would make the same concession to 
the association contractors. The new scale now established is 40 
cents an hour for this year, and by our agreement with the inde- 
pendent contractors we will receive a similar increase beginning 
next May 1, to continue for one year. We regard the outcome of 
the strike as a victory which was perhaps partially due to the pros- 
perous condition of the trade in the district. 

"We will never treat with the Employers' Association to bring 
about a settlement of this strike," said the president of the Car- 
penters' District Council, in discussing the action of the master 
carpenters in turning the strike over to the Employers' Associa- 
tion. We have gone on strike and are going to fight to the finish. 
We are willing to meet the contractors as individuals, and in fact 
are doing so now, but it is out of the question for the union to 
recogiiie the Employers' Association, or to take any steps with it 
for settlement." 

The independent contractors wlio were already employing union 
labor at the advanced soalo of 42 '^ cents an hour, proposed a re- 
duction of 2V> cents be:2:inuini»" June 14, and to continue in effect 
until Mav 1, 1907. From this date until ilav 1, 1008, these con- 
tractors offered the additional increa.^c of 2|,^> cents, raising the 
wage to 42i/> cents an hour. 
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At a mass meeting of union carpt^ntors held at Corydon Hall 
on the eveninfij of Saturday, June 16, it was decided bv unanimous 
vote to concede 2i/o cents of the 5-cent raise in the union scale de- 
manded at the beginning of the present fiscal year. Their action 
fixed the wages at 40 cents an hour, an increase over the old scale 
of 2% cents only. 

At a joint meeting of the unions of the Indianapolis District 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners held Wednesday 
night, June 27, the strike was formally declared off. The strike 
assessment of 10 per cent, on working union men was annulled. 

Following the meeting officers of the district said that gradu- 
ally, since the agreement with tlie independent contractors fixed 
the scale at 40 cents* an hour, the men on strike had been put to 
work, and now only a few more than a score were out. Though 
the assessment was annulled, these men would be cared for by the 
unions individually until they are put to work. 

MACHINISTS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Saturday, May 5, 1906, five hundred machinists of Indian- 
apolis struck for an advance in wages. These workmen were all 
members of White River Lodge No. 161, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

The firms involved were about twenty-five in number, among 
the larger of which were the Atlas Engine Works, the Pope Motor 
Car Company, the Sinker-Davis Company, the Indianapolis Rub- 
ber Company, the Jenny Electric Manufacturing Company, the 
Hetherington & Berner Company, the F. W. Slache Manufactur- 
ing Company, and several others of lesser consequence as manu- 
facturers. 

The vote was taken just before midnight on the date mention- 
ed, after the union had held a long meeting, in which a number 
of speeches against striking were delivered. Those favoring a 
strike were in the majority, and the vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of quitting work. 

In the new agreement that the machinists petitioned the em- 
ployers to sign, the hours remained the same as in the old ; the 
number of apprentices remained the same ; and an important con- 
cession was made in regard to the wages of apprentices. It had 
been the custom for the union to provide, in its agreements, that 
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apprentices should start at a certain salary and receive a set in- 
crease at the end of each six months until the term of apprentice- 
ship expired. The new agreement made no attempt to fix the 
wages of apprentices. Practically the only new thing in it was 
that there should be a wage increase of 21/2 cents an hour for the 
machinists. Previously, the minimum was 30 cents, and under 
the new scale it would be 32^2- The machinists who were paid 
more than the minimum would also receive the 2V^-cent increase. 

Negotiations looking to a settlement of the wage question had 
been pending for several weeks, during which a number of con- 
ferences were held, and every indication pointed to a satisfactory 
^concession. In fact a number of firms did sign the new scale, 
and continued at work uninterruptedly. 

It was claimed by the workmen that a settlement would have 
been made without a strike had it not been for the interference of 
the local Employers' Association, which, it was alleged, hoped by 
a breach to establish in the factories the ^^open shop." This opai: 
ion was based largely on the fact that after a meeting held by 
the employers shortly before the strike was declared the men re- 
ceived a communication from their employers stating that the 
increase in wages would not be granted, and that they were in- 
clined to favor the "open shop." The letter was not a surprise 
after the meeting held the previous Thursday night. May 3, at 
the Commercial Club, which was attended by officers of the Em- 
ployers' Association, who urged employing machinists to fight 
organized labor by refusing any concessions or recognition. This 
employers' meeting, which began early in the evening, lasted 
until 11 o'clock; and finally determined that an adverse answer 
to the demands of the machinists be forwarded to the union. 

Soon after the strike was begun Mr.. James O'Connell, presi- 
dent of the International Association of Machinists, headquarters 
at Washington, D. C, came to Indianapolis, at the request of the 
local union, and met several employers in the interest of an early 
settlement. Notwithstanding several conferences in the hope of 
a realization of his purpose, he ultimately failed. 

After the strike began committees from the Machinists' Union 
were sent to their former respective employers from time to time, 
with the aim of securing settlement. These committees were gen- 
erally received cordially, and the question of a raise discussed 
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temperately, but a firm resistance was made to an advance. In 
most instances they were also advised that an "open shop" policy 
would be pursued in future. 

To the Labor (Commission, however, the "open shop" propo- 
sition was not mentioned. The employers claimed that the de- 
mand for an increase had been made in many factories on run- 
ning contracts; that is to say, on contracts made before the de- 
manded increase was presented. In factories where this condition 
existed, it was claimed, if an advance Was granted work would 
continue at a loss. The employers also said the advance would put 
them at a disadvantage in bidding on new work, for the reason 
that the wage scale would be higher in Indianapolis than at com- 
peting points. 

The workmen claimed that the wages paid here were smaller 
than at any competing point, and offered to submit comparisons, 
if the employers would join them. 

On Thursday, May 24, the employers began the importatic n 
strike-breakers, twenty-five having been imported from Chicago, 
through the agency of the National Metal Trades Association. 
The striking machinists accosted the imported workmen and warn- 
ed them that a strike was in progress in Indianapolis. The strike- 
breakers were employed at the Pope-Waverly Motor Car Com- 
pany's plant. 

A system of "picketing" was inaugurated by the strikers at the 
different factories, which, it was claimed, proved to some extent 
effective in dissuading imported workmen from accepting situa- 
tions offered them in the "struck" shops. It was claimed by the 
Pope Motor Car Company that it had secured the services of 
seven machinists from Philadelphia, who shortly after their ar- 
rival, were persuaded to leave the employ of the company by the 
union machinists, and to return to their eastern home.- This 
charge of the company was not borne out by the statement of the 
men, who said they had been induced to come to Indianapolis on 
the assurance of steady employment, good wages, and that there 
was no labor trouble. Upon arrival they found their wages would 
not be equal to those received at home, with no more work than 
at the east, and that a general strike was on. To the Labor Com- 
mission they were most emphatic in their denunciation of the 
deception practiced by the Metal Trades Association. 
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The picketing became so effective and hurtful that the Pope 
Motor Car Company applied to Judge A. B. Anderson, of the 
Federal Court, for a restraining order, iidiibiting the machinists 
from "picketing factories where there were strikes ; from interfer- 
ing with non-union workmen, attempting to persuade them to quit 
work, or interfering with the operation of the plants where ma- 
chinists had gone on strike." Judge Anderson granted the order 
petitioned for, and set Saturday, June 16, for a hearing on a per- 
manent injunction. The members and officers of White River 
Lodge No. 161 of the International Association of Machinists, 
including all the striking machinists, about five hundred, were 
individually made parties to the suit, and ordered to appear and 
show why a permanent restraining order should not be issued. 
Among other declarations made by the complaining company was 
one to the effect that as a result of the picketing methods the Motor . 
Company had sustained a loss, since the beginning of the strike, 
of more than $10,000, and that it would continue to lose pro- 
portionately, unless the court came to its relief. In obedience to 
the court's order the pickets were withdrawn. 

Along with the complaint of the Motor Company filed in the 
Federal Court were five or six sworn statements of assaults made 
on non-union men by members of the Machinists' Union, in which, 
however, nothing resulted more serious than bandy i-ng words and 
tongue lashings. 

Commenting on this feature of the controversy. President Heid- 
eneick, of the local Machinists' Union, said : 

. We regard the filing of the affidavits of the nonunion men as the last 
trump of the employers; for the reason that we can show that the alleged 
fights and assaults between our men and the nonunionists are pure fabri- 
cations thumped up for effect, and are basely false. 

Our union has taken a stand for law and order since the beginning of 
this trouble, and any assaults or trouble between the union men and non- 
union men were entirely unauthorized by the organization. We are pre- 
pai'ed to prove, if we shall be permitted to do so, that the motor com- 
pany, with the aid of the Allied Metal Trades Association, brought men 
from other localities to work in its factory by misrepresenting the situa- 
tion to them. These workmen were led to believe there was no labor 
trouble in Indianapolis. We have only striven by legal methods to in- 
form these men of the true condition of affairs. 

The only violation of the law that has occurred, so far as we know, 
was on the part of one of the Motor Car Company's imported Chicago 
ruffians, who made an unprovoked assault on one of our men; but, un- 
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like the company, we will not make a wholesale charge of collusion on 
the part of the employers nor make a cowardly appeal to. the federal 
courts for protection through a restraining order. 

During the earlier stages of the strike, but principally after the 
application for a restraining order, several encounters did occur, 
out of which, fortunately, no serious consequences grew. On the 
night of Thursday, June 14, two workmen, one a striking machin- 
ist, and the other a boilermaker not connected with the strike, nor 
connected with the union, were arrested on the charge of shooting 
toward the office of the Atlas Engine Works, where non-union ma- 
chinists were sleeping. They denied that they had anything to do 
with the shooting, and claimed they were going to a fishing camp 
up the river. They wei'e fined in police court, and the offending 
machinist was also fined $25 by his union, and afterwards expelled 
from the organization. 

After the shooting affair the Atlas Engine Company applied to 
Superior Court No. 3, of Marion County, for a restraining order. 
The application made the charge of shooting and throwing bricks 
through the office windows, picketing, and other annoyances, and 
was accompanied by a number of affidavits from officers of the com- 
pany and strike-breakers sustaining the charges. The point was 
made by the attorney for the defense that the petition was defect- 
ive for two reasons: It asked for a restraining order against a 
non-incorporated body in contravention of a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana handed down on Tuesday, October 21, 
1905, in the case of Karges Furniture Company, of Evansville, 
against the Amalgamated Woodworkers' Union No. 131, wherein 
it was decided that a voluntary association, such as a labor union, 
not incorporated, can not be sued in its association name^ but the 
members may be sued as individuals. It was also declared, in the 
same decision, that strikers not only have a right to leave their em- 
ployment, but to induce others to quit work, or refuse to accept 
employment, if no violence or intimidation is used. When this 
citation was made, the court (Judge Carter) remarked: "If the 
Supreme Court has decided that, the writ of injunction in Indiana 
is destroyed." 

The temporary order granted by Judge Carter was modeled 
after the one issued by Judge Albert B. Anderson, of the Federal 
Court, on the application of the Pope Motor Car Company. It 
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forbade the strikers from picketing the Atlas plant, or approaching 
the employes to dissuade theni from working or accepting employ- 
ment at the Atlas plant, in contravention of the decision of the 
State Supreme Court, above referred to. 

On Friday morning, June 29, when the question of a permanent 
injunction was under consideration. Judge Carter modified the de- 
cision rendered at the time the temporary injunction was handed 
down. The important concession made by the court was in a 
recognition of the legaT right of the men to picket the pl^nt, pro- 
viding it was done in an orderly manner. The injunction pro- 
vided that there might be five pickets kept at the works, but not 
more than two should be allowed at any one entrance at the same 
time. The machinists regarded this decision as a gratifying vic- 
tory. 

The decision of Judge Carter, granting the right to picket the 
Atlas Engine Works in a limited way, was misleading, and came 
near involving the machinists in trouble with the Federal Court, 
by mistaking the scope of its application. They took it for 
granted that the rule applied alike to all the "struck" factories, 
and accordingly renewed their picketing, among other places, at 
the Pope Motor Car Works, in violation of Judge Anderson's or- 
ders. Judge Anderson had a number of machinists appear before 
him, to whom he gave instructions as to the scope of his restraining 
order. It was evident that the men were led into their mistake 
through the misconception of the jurisdiction of the two courts. 
Among other things, the Judge said: "If you have no business 
near the plant you must keep away, and there must be no picket- 
ing. Any attempt on the part of a striker to intercept a strike- 
breaker will be a violation of the restraining order. I shall not 
tolerate this practice of waylaying the strike-breakers as they are 
passing to and from their work and talking to them against their 
will. I want you to understand plainly the scope of the order, for 
it must be obeyed." 

On Monday, June 25, the mayor of Indianapolis held a confer- 
ence with a number of members of the local Employers' Associa- 
tion, also their attorney and the city chief of police, for the pur- 
pose of considering the strike situation among the machinists. It 
had been complained that the importation of large numbers of 
strike-breakers to Indianapolis was largely responsible for much of 
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the recent lawlessness subsequent to the strike. It was alleged 
that at that time there were about seventy-five strike-breakers in 
Indianapolis, and that they were brought here by the local branch 
of the Jfational Metal Trades Union, which was facetiously desig- 
nated as a 'Wn-union union." It was asserted by union men that 
the Employers' Association was allied with the National Metal 
Trades Union, and that the association was directly responsible 
for bringing a disreputable class of men to Indianapolis to guard 
the factories and to take the places of union machinists. 

It was alleged that some of the recent robberies in Indianapolis 
were directly due to the class of men which had been brought into 
the city. 

During their meeting with the mayor the employers denied this 
charge with emphasis. They said that it was to their interest to 
bring respectable workers to Indianapolis, who would remain per- 
manently in their positions, and that they had done so. 

It was charged by the machinists that the first assault made was 
by a Chicago strike-breaker, who answered a civil question with a 
blow of his fist. The police court records sustained this chargie 
by a fine and imprisonment of the ofl^ender. 

Picketing, before the Federal Court restraint was imposed, both 
at the factories and at the lodging houses of the strike-breakers, of- 
fered opportunity for and augTfiented the recurrence of wordy con- 
flicts, which, in several instances, culminated in fistic encounters, 
with the accompanying concomitant of bloody noses, black eyes 
and fines in police court. 

The camera played no small part among the elements of friction 
at the various factories where the strike-breakers were employed. 
As they would emerge from their work shops they would be con- 
fronted by a contingent of amateur photographers, who were bent 
on taking the pictures of the imported men. Some of the latter 
made strenuous objection to this, and personal encounters occurred 
which, in a few instances, required police interference. The ob- 
ject, it was afterward asserted, was not to annoy the imported 
workmen, but to establish the identity of some of the professional 
strike-breakers, who were charged with having committed crimes 
in other localities. One Italian, not a machinist, who carried a 
dagger; a former Cliicago policeman and ex-convict, armed with 
revolvers; a Swede, who had been several times arrested for acts 
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of violence when making strike-breaking forays at other points ; a 
Chicago tough, armed with brass kniicks, who boasted of having 
"beaten up" union men elsewhere, and other disreputable charac- 
ters were identified. Some were arrested, fined and imprisoned, 
while others of them made their escape before arrests could be 
made, but all claimed to be regular employes of the Metal Trades 
Association, as professional ^^detectives'' or "guards." 

A very bitter feeling of resentment was found to exist among a 
number of imported workmen, who said they had been deceived by 
false statements of agents of the Metal Trades Association. They 
claimed to have been furnished transportation, the same to be re- 
paid within two weeks after they began work, with the understand- 
ing that there was no labor trouble at Indianapolis, and that the 
demand for additional machinists was because of a phenomenal in- 
crease in business at the point of destination. On arrival they 
were taken to the place of employment, their tools were placed in 
the factory, and they found, they said, the wages less than at 
home; and when they refused to accept the wages sought to be im- 
posed upon them, and asked for the restoration of their tools, the 
request was refused them, under the pretext that they were re- 
tained in lieu of the debt due for transportation. Some of the 
duped workmen had sufficient money to. redeem their tools and pay 
for their return passage. Others forfeited their tools and ap- 
pealed to charity to assist them home. Still others secreted them- 
selves in freight cars and "bummed" their passage. One man 
from Cleveland, Ohio, claimed to have been promised forty cents 
an hour by an agent of the Metal Trades' Association, and showed 
promises written on the letterhead of that organization in proof of 
his statement. When he appeared at the Atla% Works, Indiana- 
polis, to his amazement he was informed by the management that 
thirty cents an hour was the most that they would give, and that 
he would have to prove his efficiency before he would be given that 
amount. lie refused to accept the offer, and the company kept his 
"kit" to secure payment of his transportation. After consulting 
a lawyer he returned and offered to work lontz; enough to pay the 
amount due the company. Eut he was' refused the opportunity, 
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and a surrender of the tools was also refused. Wliile the com- 
pany official's attention was absorbed in other matters the man 
seized his property and escaped. Still another workman from 

8— Labor Com. 
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New York, who alleged he had been "woefully lied to," and claim- 
ing he was not able to recover his own tools in the keeping of the 
Atlas Company, laid felonious hands on property of the company 
and was arrested, fined and given a workhouse sentence. 

It must not be understood by the foregoing recital that the 
Labor Commission aims to create the impression that all the im- 
ported workmen were ovil-dispo^ed men, for such was not the case. 
Some proved themselves to be reliable and worthy, and sought em- 
ployment for the purpose of improving their condition. Possibly 
one-half of those who were imported remained and continued in 
employment ; and of that number, one-half have shown themselves 
to be fair workmen, the remainder belonging properly to the ap- 
prentice class. Of those who left, slightly over fifty per cent, 
claimed to have been deceived in various ways by the agents of the 
Metal Trades' Association, and the remainder were of the criminal 
class, some having boasted of the commission of crimes elsewhere, 
and others having left to avoid arrest, and all of them claiming 
they were regularly in the pay of the National Metal Trades' As- 
sociation. 

The latter class came, with one or two exceptions, from Chicago. 
It was said by the Chicago men that no deception had been prac- 
ticed on them, and that they had come with a full knowledge of the 
situation in Indianapolis. In verification of their statements one 
of them gave the Labor Commission, printed on yellow paper, the 
following : 

This copy to be given employe. 

CONTRACT. 

Date, 28, 1906. 

Received from t^e National Metal Trades' Association the sum of $5.00 
(five dollars), which has been advanced to me In the form of transporta- 
tion from Chicago, Illinois, to Indianapolis, 'Indiana. 

I hereby agree to work for any one of the following companies: 

Atlas Engine Company, Pope Motor Company, Sinker-Davis Company, 
the Indianapolis Rubber Company, the Jenny P^lectric Manufacturing 
Company, the Ewait Manufacturing Company, the Hetherington-Berner 
Company or other members of the National Metal Trades Association. 

And I further agree that the firm by whom I am employed shall deduct 
from my pay the amount of the money advanced to me, deducting one- 
half tlu; fhst pay-day and one-half the second pay-day; and if for any rea- 
son I should quit the service of any one of the above mentioned concerns 
prior to my second pay-day I agree that the total amount of money so ad- 
vanced to me shall be deducted from whatever wages may be due me. 
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I am fully aware that there is a strike on at the present time in the 
shops of the above mentioned concerns, and I certify that I am perfectly 
willing to go to work under such conditions. 

I further agree that my tools and personal effects shall be considered 
as a pledge for the faithful performance of my duties and the repayment 
of moneys advanced, failing of which, the same may be sold at either 
public or private sale without notice to me. 


Speaking of the demand of the machinists for an increased 
wage, one of the prominent officials of the Atlas works said : 

As the matter now stands we are paying some of our machinists even 
more than the new scale provided for, and shall continue to do so because 
they are really fine workmen and are worth the money. But here is the 
situation briefly stated: For years the Atlas Company has been employ- 
ing union machinists, and, of course, paying union wages. During this 
time if we needed machinists the union, through its business agent, Mr. 
Ed Collins, furnished them with this understanding, that if at any time 
it was found impossible for the union to furnish good, competent work- 
men then we reserved the right to secure such workmen elsewhere. Re- 
cently, however, since the retiracy of Mr. Collins as business agent, 
methods have changed with the union, and there has been imposed upon 
us not only a number of incompetent men, but now we are confronted 
with a demand for an increase of wages. But this, perhaps, is not the 
gravest feature of the situation. Several of our strongest competitors in 
this field employ cheap non-union labor, and against some one or more of 
these firms we have to compete cm every business proposition that comes 
before us. It is plain to be seen, therefore, that it is unjust to ask us to 
iTdvance wages as long as our competitors are not required to do so. We 
stand ready to pay any advanced wage they pay, but to pay more means 
a money loss we can not stand. 

Heretofore the Atlas Company has refused to affiliate with the Metal 
Trades' Association, for which reason the association has made dire 
threats to put us out of business, but so far our company has not heeded 
its threats; but if the union persists on a wage advance, the Atlas Com- 
pany will be compelled to protect itself, even if, by so doing, it is com- 
pelled to form an offensive alliance for protection. 

t 

On Friday, June 29, a settlement of the trouble was effected so 
far as the Atlas works was concerned, which resulted in the grad- 
ual reinstatement of the old employes at the rate of wages orig- 
inally demanded, 321/2 cents per hour. This settlement was a 
victory for the men, they claimed, and the company expressed its 
entire satisfaction. 

During the last week in August a settlement was also made with 
the Atkins Company, by which a goodly number of the strikers 
were given permanent employment. Others of the idle men were 
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given work in local factories where union wages were paid and in- 
creased business made nex*essary lar«:er working forces. Some left 
for other })oints where living wag(js and desiralde working condi- 
tions made employment more satisfactory. 

RAILWAY CARMEN, PRINCETON. 

On Saturday, July 7, 1906, one hundred men employed in the 
repair shops of the Louisville and St. Louis division of the South- 
ern Railroad, at Princeton, Gibson Coimty, struck to enforce a de- 
mand for the reinstatement of eight men, who had been discharged 
on Tuesday, May 1, preceding. These men were members of 
Twin River Lodge Xo. 13, holding, since the year 1900, a charter 
nnder the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, headquar- 
ters at Kansas Gity, Mo. The strikers included planing mill men, 
coach carpenters, engine carpenters, freight car carpenters, engine 
painters, coach painters, inspectors, oilers, and wreckers. 

While there are four or five repair stations along the line of the 
Southern Railway between Louisville and St. Louis, the Princeton 
shops are by far the larger of them all, and during most of the 
season employ betv^;een six and seven hundred workmen; some 
times even more. The number of men so employed, and the con- 
tinuance of service during each month, is regulated by the amount 
of money appropriated from month to month, to be expended for 
repair purposes at the Princeton shops. For years it had been the 
rule, when it became manifest that the expenditures for a given 
month would excec d the appropriation for repair purposes, to 
either shorten the hours of labor or- discontinue the services of 
workmen in certain departments until the succeeding month's ap- 
propriation became available. 

On the 19th of April tlu^ local management discovered that the 
appropriation for the month was well-nigh expended, because of 
which the following was posted in the car shops: 

NOTICE. 

April 19, 1906. 

Effective at once, those sliops will close uutil Tuesday, May 1, 

C. M. HOFFMAN, 

Master Mechanic. 
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There were two "crews" or gangs of workmen to which such no- 
tices had not formerly applied at the Princeton shops, one being 
the "wrecking crew/' including eight men whose prompt services 
were imperative in times of disaster along the line of the road ; the 
other being eight men who "worked on loads/' that is, repaired 
"loaded cars" which became damaged in transit, thus saving the 
company the time and expense of shifting the loads to other cars, 
and sending the injured ones to the shop for repairs. Both crews 
were considered "emergency men." 

The peculiar wording of the foregoing notice, which included 
the wrecking crew in the lay-off, and the subsequent verbal order 
for the workers on "loads" to remain on duty, excited a suspicion 
in the minds of many members of the union to which the wreckers 
belonged that an attack was being made covertly on their organiza- 
tion. It subsequently developed, however, that this suspicion was 
not justified by the facts. 

On Saturday evening, April 20, the next day following the post- 
ing of the notice, the Twin River Lodge met in special session to 
discuss the situation. It was finally decided, by a practically 
unanimous vote, that as the wreckers were included in the lay-off, 
they should not respond to an emergency call if one should be 
made before the first of May. On Sunday, April 21, a small 
wreck occurred close to Princeton, and the wreckers were sum- 
moned to respond. Claiming that they had been entirely relieved 
from duty until the first of May, and that the company had re- 
tained a sufiicient number from other departments to perform 
wrecking duty, and that two or three of the crew were temporarily 
absent from Princeton, thereby reducing the efficiency of the 
wrecking crew, and in obedience .to the instructions given by their 
union, they refused to respond to the company's call. At a subse- 
quent meeting of the organization the former action binding the 
wrecking creW from further service until the first of May was re- 
scinded, and General Foreman Smith was notified that in the 
future the wrecking crew would respond to all calls. 

Some days later, through the perfidy of persons unknown, a de- 
structive wreck occurred fifteen miles east of Princeton. When 
this became known the wrecking crew of the company offered 
their services, which were declined by the company. 

On Tuesday, May 1, in accordance with the posted notice, those 
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who had been laid oif returned to the shops, expecting to be placed 
at X work, but encountered a second 

NOTICE. 

Work will not be resumed in these shops until May 5; nothing but ab- 
solutely necessary work will be done. 

C. M. HOFFMAN, 
Master Mechanic. 

On the last named date the wreckers, with the others laid oif, 
applied for work, and were rejected, General Foreman Smith 
claiming that by refusing to respond to the wreck call they had for- 
feited their positions as wreckers and their connection with the 
company. All the other employes included in the lay-off were re- 
turned to work, ninety odd in number, without prejudice. 

The ^'Protective Board" of the organization, consisting of 
Messrs. George Skelton, Albert Rottet and Jacob Johnson, sought 
to effect a reconciliation and reinstatement of the wrecking crew, 
but failed. They were told a second time that they had been 
guilty of insubordination, and that their services were no longer 
acceptable as wreckers. 

Thereupon Mr. F. L. Ronemus, Grand Chief Carman of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, who lives in Kansas 
City, was called to Princeton and asked to negotiate a settlement 
and reinstatement of the barred workmen. 

» 

Mr. Ronemus reached Princeton Sunday, May 6, and after hear- 
ing the report of the "Protective Board" and familiarizing him- 
self with the action of the local organization, he instructed the 
local ' 'Protective Board" to address Messrs. H. M. Hoffman and 
E. C. Smith, Master Mechanic and General Foreman,' respectively, 
the following communication : 

Princeton, Ind., May 17, 1906. 

Messrs. C. M. Hoffman, Master Mechanic; E. C. Smith, General Foreman, 

Southern Railway, Princeton, Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We, the undersigned, as a committee representing the em- 
ployes of the car department of this place, regret the necessity of again 
annoying you by further reference to the matter of the shut-down of the 
shops on or about April 19th, as per your bulletin posted on said date, and 
the resumption or reopening of the shops on or about May 5th, with result 
that a number of your employes, viz.: 

A. James, John Conrad, George Mitchell, Ulie Williams, George M. 
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Bruce, Hardy Ck)mpton and M. W. Steele, among which are some of the 
oldest and most experienced employes in your service, have not been per- 
mitted to resume their work. 

As you know, this committee has been before you to take up the mat- 
ter, and your impression seems to be that these men and others conspired 
to annoy the company by refusing to respond to a call to go to a wreck on 
the afternoon of April 21st, when from your bulletin posted April 19th, the 
men were plainly given to understand that their obligations to the com- 
pany ceased until May 1st, on which date all the men were prepared to re- 
sume work and be obedient to all proper demands upon them in their re- 
spective capacities as workmen. 

We are now in a position to state to you positively that no such con- 
spiracy was indulged in for such purpose; that your employes, whom we 
represent, including practically all those employed in the car department, 
have made an investigation, and while it has been, and is by them agreed, 
that some of the men refeiTed to were hasty and inconsistent in refusing 
to respond to a call to go to a wreck, and that all who advised such a 
course at a meeting held for the purpose of agreeing on what action should 
be taken, also erred in the agreement to support the men in such refusal, 
from the fact that no action was taken by your employes to prevent any 
of those retained in the employ from attending to wrecking, we respect- 
fully submit, as the representatives of your employes, that the unusual 
wording of the bulletin referred to was the cause of such action as was 
taken, and we feel that we can assure you in the most positive manner 
that if you will assure us of the reinstatement of the men referred to, in 
accordance with the regular rules of the company, as early as it is prac- 
ticable to do so, there will in future be no recurrence of such action as 
has resulted from misunderstanding on the part of the men, of the in- 
tended meaning of the bulletin of April 19th, and your own as to the ac- 
tion of your employes following same. 

Your employes, collectively, have again carefully considered the matter 
in their meeting, and this committee is under instructions to again appeal 
to you for the placing of the men refeiTed to in employment at as early 
date as is consistent. 

Should you persist in refusing to consider this appeal, and find you 
can not comply, then we respectfully beg leave to be advised, that \ve 
shall proceed to at once refer the matter to your superior oflaciais, though 
we trust you may prefer to adjust the matter without the necessity of so 
doing. 

We beg to assure you in the most positive manner that we earnestly 
desire the most harmonious relations to exist between employer and em- 
ploye, and hope that the heretofore friendly relations may be continued, 
and assure you that the employes in this department will do their part in 
promoting the same, if this matter is adjusted. 

Yours respectfully, 

GEORGE SKELTON, 
A. E. ROTTET, 
J. S. JOHNSON, 

Committee. 
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When the foregoing letter was handed Master Mechanic Hoff- 
man and General Foreman Smith they readily consented to meet 
Mr. Ronemns, but declined to allow the "Protective Board" of the 
imion to join in the conference, for the assigned reason that the 
latter had been members of the wrecking crew, and having, as they 
said, voluntarily severed their connection with the company by re- 
fusing to do the work for which they were employed as wreckers, 
they had no further interests in the settlement of the controversy.. 
In the conference which followed, Mr. Eonemus urged a settle- 
ment, but was told by the road officers that the men would never 
be reinstated by the company to their old positions on the wrecking 
crew. The officers alleged that, aside from the last refusal to re- 
spond, they had, at other times, been guilty of other acts of in- 
subordination. It was also charged the wrecking crew had been 
involved in conspiracies against the company's welfare; were in- 
efficient, and in many ways had caused trouble. Having failed to 
secure the reinstatement of the crew^ Mr. Ronemus informed 
Messrs. Hoffman and Smith that he would appeal to higher and 
still higher officers of the road until he reached the limits of the 
managerial authority in his efforts to reach a settlement. He was 
then requested by these gentlemen to confer with Mr. C. C. Coffee, 
division superintendent, who was next in command, and who had 
his office at the Princeton shops. 

On the date indicated, Mr. Ronemus had the "Protective 
Board" of the union forward the following communication : 

Princeton, Ind., June 17, 1906. 

Mr. C. C. Coffee, Division Superintendent, Southern Railway, Princeton, 
Ind. : 

Dear Sir — ^The undersigned committee of the employes of the car de- 
partment respectfully heg to advise you that, owing to a misunderstand- 
ing resulting from the shut-down of the shops at this place on April 19th 
and resumption of ,work on May 5th, 190(>, a number of the most ex- 
perienced employes of this department are not permitted to resume their 
employment. After due consideration of this matter by all employes of 
this department, this committee had made several efforts to secure an ad- 
justment of the matter through the General Foreman and Master Me- 
chanic, with no satisfactory results. 

The employes of this department feel justified in insisting that the men 
now out of employment are being unjustly treated, probably unintention- 
ally and through misunderstanding, and we appeal to you to permit us, as 
a committee representing the men, to make an explanation to you fully, 
and respectfully requesting you to grant us a hearing immediately for such 
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explanation, and trust that after the same you will feel justified in advis- 
ing the reinstatement, in accordance with the rules of the company, of 
those left out of employment. 

Should you feel that you can not grant our request, we advise that it 
will be necessary for us to refer the entire matter, with such recommenda- 
tion as you see fit, if any, to the General Superintendent, which we desire 
to do at once unless the matter is promptly adjusted here. 

Hoping that you can accommodate us with a hearing on the matter at 
once^ 

We are, respectfully yours, 

GEORGE SKBLTON, 
A. E. ROTTET, 
J. S. JOHNSON, 

Committee. 

Mr. Coffee readily granted an interview with Mr. Ronemus, 
but, like Messrs. Hoffman and Smith, refused to meet the commit- 
tee whose names were signed to the letter, and practically for the 
reasons previously assigned. After a long talk Mr. Coffee agreed 
to take this matter up again within a day or two, which he did, 
but his decision was in harmony with that given by Messrs. Hoff- 
man and Smith, declaring that the men should not return to the 
employment of the company as wreckers. 

Upon this decision Mr. Ronemus took another appeal, this time 
carrying the petition to Mr. C. P. Cooper, General Superintendent 
of the Southern Railroad system between Louisville and St>. Louis, 
concerning which the following communication signed by the com- 
mittee is self-explanatory : 

Princeton, Ind., July 6, 1906. 

Mr. C. P. Cooper, General Superintendent, Southern Railway, St. Louis 
& Louisville Lines, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sir — Owing to a misunderstanding of the disagreement between 
your general foreman of the car department and Master Mechanic and the 
employes in the car department at this place, which resulted from the tem- 
porary shut down of the shops from April 19th to May 5th, 1906, there is 
much dissatisfaction on the part of the employes because of the refusal 
of the general foreman to permit certain of the employes (wrecking crew) 
to resume their positions, after the temporary suspension. 

The undersigned, as a committee of the employes of the car depart- 
ment, have called on the general foreman with a view to bringing about an 
amicable adjustment without results. We then appealed to the Master 
Mechanic, and, after several interviews with him, at which no progress 
was made, we then appealed to the Division Superintendent, with still un- 
satisfactory results. Therefore, we respectfully request that you permit 
this committee to present their claims to you personally, that you may 
make the necessary investigation, and suggest that this should be done as 
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promptly as possible. We desire to assure you of our earnest desire to 
prevent anyttiing lilce a suspension of worlc on the part of your employes, 
and that all the employes desire is the most harmonious relations between 
employer and employe; that we wish to promote the best interests of the 
company as well as men, which it appears to us can only be done by the 
officials recognizing certain rights and privileges of employes. With this 
case it api>ears to us that your local officials are not willing to agree. 
While we regi-et to annoy you with this matter, we feel justified In saying 
that after having exhausted every honorable means to bring about an ad- 
justment with the local officials, we will be unable to prevent undesirable 
action by the body qf the car department employes unless you grant this 
committee a conference at a very early date. 

We feel that we can not well give the details satisfactorily In writing, 
but assure you that the matter is of much importance; and we trust that 
you will be able to meet this committee without unnecessary delay, when 
we can explain the difficulty to your entire satisfaction, and can only ex- 
pect justice for the men we represent. 

We would suggest, if possible, you come to Princeton, where a full In- 
vestigation could be made in a very short time; though this committee will 
promptly call at your office for full explanation on your fixing a date on 
which you can meet us. 

We hope to hear from you at your earliest convenience, and that you 
will be able to arrange for a meeting with us at once. But, however, If 
we should not receive reply from you by June 12, 1906, we will consider 
our request Ignored. 

We are respectfully yours, 

GEORGE SKELTON, 
A. E. ROTTBT, 
J. S. JOHNSON, 

Committee. 

Mr. Cooper, after tte receipt of the above letter, granted an in- 
terview to Mr. Ronemus at St Louis, Messrs. Coffee, Hoffman 
and Smith also being present. Mr. Ronemns gave at length a 
statement of the strikers' side of the controversy, and the circum- 
stances which led up to it. The charges were practically all de- 
nied by Mr. Cooper, who ratified the decision of his subordinates 
in refusing the reinstatement of the men. 

Later on a second interview was held between Messrs. Cooper 
and Ronemus at St. Louis, with about the same results as before. 

Mr. Cooper urged Mr. Ronemus to call off the strike, the latter 
being a national officer of the carmen's organization, which Mr. 
Ronemus said he had no power to do. It was agreed at this con- 
ference another one should be held at Princeton on Friday, July 6. 

In accordance with this arrangement, Mr. Cooper arrived in 
Princeton on Friday, July 6, for the purpose of taking up the 
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strike situation. He held a brief interview with Mr. Eonemus, 
in the presence of local subordinate road oflBcers, but admitted 
none of the proffered witnesses of the workmen, and the same day 
went to Evansville in his private car, accompanied by Division 
Superintendent Coffee. Successful effort was then made to com- 
municate with him at Evansville by Mr. Ronemus, who received a 
long-distance phone that Mr. Coffee would return and concede an- 
other interview. Mr. Coffee returned, but failed to meet Mr. 
Ronemus, who, claiming he had exhausted every effort to secure 
an honorable settlement, obeyed, he said, the laws of his organiza- 
tion, and called out the entire membership of the local union em- 
ployed at the shops — 100 in number. 

Two days after the strike was ordered the following manifesto 
was printed and mailed to the membership of different lodges of 
the Brotherhood of Carmen of America : 

PLEASE READ TO LODGE AND DISTRIBUTE. 

Princeton, Ind., July 9, 1906. 

To All Lodges and Members of the B. R. C. of A., Greeting: 

Brothers — On April 19, 1906, the following notice was posted in the car 
shops at Princeton, over the signature of the Master Mechanic: 


"notice. 


"Effective at once, these shops will be closed until May 1, 1906." 

After the porting of this notice, the wrecking foreman, wrecking engi- 
neer, and eight men to work loads, were verbally notified through the oflfi- 
cials to remain on duty regardless of the notice. 

The unusual wording of this notice, and subsequent verbal request for 
the limited number of emergency men to be retained, caused our brothers 
of Twin River Lodge No. 13 to call a special meeting to advise on the mat- 
ter, at which meeting it was unanimously agreed that the company had 
released from duty until May 1st all except the men retained by verbal 
notice, and it was decided to act accordingly, and that none except those 
thus retained would be considered under obligations to the company until 
May 1st, that none others of the carmen should work for the company In 
the car department until that date. 

On April 21st a number of the regular wrecking crew were called by 
company for duty, at a small wreck, and refused to respond. Knowing 
the wrecking foreman and engineer and those retained were able to do 
the necessary work, and who had not been advised not to respond to call 
for any duty, the men called refused to go. 

On reporting for duty on May 1st, the general foreman refused to per- 
mit any of the wrecking crew to assume their positions, claiming they had 
quit the service of the company and left the company without wrecking 
facilities on April 21st. Whereupon the aggiieved brothers and the lodge 
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and Protective Board proceeded as per constitution to secure an adjust- 
ment of the matter by reinstating the bi*others aggrieved, which the com- 
pany through its officials has persistently refused to consider. 

The Grand Chief Carman was appealed to, and in conjunction with the 
Protective Board has done all in its power to bring about an adjustment 
with no results. It was thereupon decided by a practically unanimous 
vote to order a suspension of work, which has been sanctioned by the 
Grand Chief Carman, but not until another and final effort to secure a con- 
ference for adjustment was resorted to. The officials failing to grant the 
conference, the suspension of work was ordered and is now on, and we ask 
all brotliers and friends to support us in every honorable way in standing 
by our mistreated brothers, whom we feel it our duty to stand by to the 
end of life if necessary. Among those thus discriminated against are 
some of tlie oldest and most competent employes in the department. 

Brotliers and friends everywhere, give us yom: support and we can not 
but win this contest. It is honorable to uphold our brother. Advise all 
carmen to stay away from these shops and yards and refuse to repair any 
cars that may be sent to your place from those shops for repairs. No men, 
and practically no one else, are working here, the shops and yards are prac- 
tically dead. Our cause is just, and right must prevail if our brothers 
will do their duty by us. We ask no dishonorable aid, and are ready to 
render as faithful service as ever before on the recognition of our rights 
by the officials under whom we are employed. 

GEORGE SKELTON, 
ALBERT ROTTET, 
JACOB JOHNSON, 

Protective Board. 
Approved: 

FRANK L. RONEMUS, G. C. G. 

On Tuesday, July 10, the third day after the strike, the Labor 
Commission went to Princeton, and communicated with both sides, 
asking for a conference looking to conciliation, or to proffer arbi- 
tration. Promptly from the company came the following note : 

Princeton, Ind.. July 14, 1906. 
State Labor Coinmission of Indiana: 

In answer to your inquiry will say the Southern will arbitrate the 
strike before the Labor Commission. 

C. C. COFFEE, 
Division Superintendent. 

With equal promptness the workmen, through their "Protective 
Board," agreed to any method of settlement the Labor Com- 
mission would suggest; provided, only, that no definite action be 
taken until the presence be secured of Mr. Frank L. Ronemus, 
who, after his failure to negotiate with Mr. Cooper, returned to his 
home in Kansas City. After a delay of four days that gentleman 
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returned to Princeton, ready to represent his craftsmen in settle- 
ment. 

A second delay of four days was occasioned by a disastrous 
wreck near Golden Gate, Illinois, on the line of the Southern Rail- 
road, the delay in the clearing up of which was occasioned, the offi- 
cers of the road assert, because of the wreckers' strike. Finally on 
Thursday, July 19, in answer to a communication sent to Mr. C. 
P. Cooper, General Superintendent of the road at St. Louis, the 
following communication was received : 

St. Louis, Mo., July 19, 1906. 

Messrs. McCormack and Woerner, Labor Commissioners of the State of 
Indiana: 

Gentlemen — We understand that, in pursuance of the duties of your 
office, you are engaged in investigating the differences betweeen us and 
certain employes in the car department of our Princeton shops with a view 
to settlement. 

On April 19, 1906, the car department of our shops at Princeton was 
temporarily closed. On the afternoon of April 21, 1906, the following em- 
ployes: A. James, John Conrad, George Mitchell, IJli Williams, George M. 
Bruce, Hardy Compton and M. W. Steele, were called to go to a wreck, 
but each and every one of them refused to respond to this call. For this 
reason they were discharged from the service of this company. The 
other employes of the car department went to work May 5, 1906; subse- 
quently, on July 7, 1906, they quit work, insisting that we should reinstate 
the above-named persons; this we declined to do. 

We are not willing to have any man as a member of a wrecking crew 
who will, except for reasons absolutely imperative, refuse to respond to a 
call to go to a wreck. Such a call may at any time, and often does, in- 
volve the rescue and preservation of human life, besides the protection of 
endangered property. It is absolutely necessary in the public^s interest, 
and our own, that we have a wrecking crew upon whom we can absolutely 
rely for prompt response to a call for duty. 

Now, as for the car department of our shops at Princeton, it is not at 
all necessary for us to open it for an indefinite period. We have madf no 
effort to supply the places of the men who quit our service ; if they choose 
to return to work we are willing to reopen the shops and restore them to 
employment. As to the above-named wrecking crew, however, we will 
not employ them in that capacity, but are willing to consider the question 
of giving them other employment in the car department at a place other 
than Princeton. 

We see no reason why you can not use your ftood offices to bring about 
the adjustment of any differences between us and our men upon the above 
basis, and would be glad if you would do so. Wo Avill also be glad to join 
in conference with you, if such should be your wish. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) C. P. COOPER, 

General Superintendent. 
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By agreement, ^fr. Coo})er met the Labor Commission in the 
company's office at Princeton on Friday morning, July 20. There 
were also present Messrs. C. C. Coffee, C. M. Hoffman, E. S. 
Smith and Judge John C. Wellman, attorney for the road. Mr. 
Cooper said in part: 

Our lay-off notice of AprU 19, did not include all the wrecking crew, 
but notwithstanding this fact they all refused to go to a wreck, because 
of the resolution passed at a meeting of their union. It has been under- 
stood for many years that emergency crews have been expected to respond 
promptly in case they were needed; and in this instance a number of men 
left their addresses, in order to be called upon when wanted. It seemed 
th(^ uiiui on the wrecking crew did not want to work "on loads," as they 
nevoi* earned as much as when at work at their regular occupation. This 
wrecking crew always received straight time from the hour it left the shop 
until it returned, sleeping or working; were given their meals free, fur- 
nisl'ed in good style from our commissariat on the wrecking train, pre- 
lu'ued by an excellent cook, and supplied with clean sleeping apartments, 
and always seemed anxious to respond before the passage of the prohibi- 
tive resolution by the union. 

At the time of the wreck, after the posting of the notice, the wrecking 
foreman and eight of the men were notified to work on, the same as before. 
However, when called to go to the wreck they refused, not knowing but 
that there may have been many lives at stake. 

Written notice was sent to all of the wrecking crew, and delivered to 
each one, but they not only did not respond, but ignored the notice by not 
even sending an answer. 

After I told Mr. Skelton, of the local committee, I would reinstate the 
wrecking crew other tlian at Princeton, he told me he could not answer as 
to the acceptability of that proposition before the lodge took action on the 
matter, and that he would let me know the jdecision of the lodge. But he 
never did notify me of the result of the meeting of the lodge. It was my 
intention to give these men as remunerative employment as carmen along 
the Southern Road as they had had at the Princeton shops, and if they 
proved loyal and merited the treatment, they were to be placed at Prince- 
ton as soon as occasion offered. My mind was to that effect then, and I 
have never changed it since. It has always been the custom of a member 
of the wrecking crew to notify his foreman whenever he was leaving, 
even for a few hours, and always, up to this last wreck, left word where 
he could be found in the shortest time. The entire crew failed to give 
this notice, excepting the engineer, who, no doubt, did not know that it 
was the Intention of the wrecking crew not to go to a wreck if called 
upon. 

This matter is wholly one of discipline, and shall be so treated, with- 
out animosity toward any member of the old crew. 

In the afternoon of tlie same day, Friday, July 20, the Labor 
Commission held an audience with Messrs. George Skelton, A. E. 
Kottet and J. S. Johnson, of the local union's "Protective Board," 
and Mr. F. L. Ronemus. These gentlemen said in part: 
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The Southern Company's shops are operated under what is known in 
our parlance as the "appropriation system;" that is, a certain amount of 
money, regulated from month to month to suit the convenience of the 
company, is appropriated for running expenses. If, as has frequently 
happened, the appropriation was not sufficient to meet the expenditure 
tor a given month then certain departments, least needed, would be closed 
down until the beginning of the following month. This was done by 
posted notices always containing the phrase "except In case of emer- 
gency," ^which had been interpreted to mean that in case an emergency 
arose those, or a part of those, whose services had been discontinued 
might be called upon to render the company temporary service. The last 
posted notice did not contain this phrase, and hence the men concluded 
the lay-off was absolute for all of them during the Intervening eleven 
days from April 19 to May 1. Acting on this theory some of the wrecking 
crew chose this time for their vacation trips, and absented themselves 
from Princeton temporarily. 

There is another fact in this connection which must not be overlooked: 
There is another gang of men, who are called "workers on loads," that 
is, they repair loaded cars that may become crippled anywhere on the 
road. These "workers on loads," like the wrecking crew, travel wher- 
ever their services may be in demand; and are, in fact, assistant wreck- 
ers, frequently being called upon to aid the regular wreckers. These men 
were not laid off with the rest, and it was naturally supposed that they 
were to do the wrecking during the lay-off. 

Another incident leading up to this unfortunate affair must be taken 
into account by the Labor Commission, in your Investigation and final 
determination of this matter, namely: When the lay-off notice was posted 
there remained in the shop one car in course of repair. A member of the 
wrecking crew was ordered to return next day and finish the task. He 
did as instructed, and when leaving the premises stopped for a moment 
to answer a question, when an officer of the company ordered him away 
saying: "I want you wreckers to leave the premises, and remain away 
until the first of May." 

On Friday night, April 20, a meeting of the union was held, at which 
the question of the lay-off came up for consideration; when all these cir- 
cumstances had been rehearsed, a motion prevailed that, in view of all 
the facts, the wreckers should remain away from the shops until May 1, 
in obedience to orders; and when called upon to respond to a small wreck 
on the following day obeyed the instructions of their union, and did not 
respond to the call of the company. To have done otherwise would have 
been in violation of their oath to their organization. 

We maintain that if any wrong was done, it was on the part of the 
union in imi)osing upon the wreckers such instructions, and in that event 
the union, and not the wreckers, should have been disciplined. 

The next night, Saturday, April 21, the union met in regular session, 
rescinded the former action, and instructed the wrecking crew to respond 
to all further orders made upon them by the road; and the officers of the 
road were so notified. 

To show our sincerity in the matter, when the disastrous wreck occur- 
red fifteen miles east of Princeton, the wrecking crew offered its services; 
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but were told that the assistant wreckers, or, in other words, the "work- 
ers on loads'* had rendered all necessary service, and that therefore, the 
assistance of the rejjular wrecking: crew was not needed. 

In our attempted noj^otiations with the company for the purpose of 
leconclling this matter we have from the stiirt acted in good faith. 
We first began by recognizing the authority of the foreman, Mr. B. F. 
Smith, under whom we \yorked. But he having refused the desired re- 
lief, we appealed to the next higher official, Mr. C. M. Hoffman, master 
mechanic. Having again failed, we applied to the next higher in authority, 
Mr. C. C. Coffee, division superintendent. Meeting with like fate at his 
hands, we had recourse to the court of last appeals, as it seemed, Mr. 0. 
P. Cooper, general superintendent, and have failed in each instance to 
secure justice. 

It must be remembered that we are not asking for the restordtion of 
these eight men to their late positions as wreckers, but have simply peti- 
tioned that they be restored in the Princeton shops as car men. 

With this brief statement the final adjustment of this matter now 
rests in the hands of you gentlemen of the Labor Commission. 

At the close of the conference with the ^'Protective Board" of 
the union and Mr. Ronemns^ the Labor Commission was handed 
the following letter from Mr. C. P. Cooper, containing the com- 
pany's final proposition : 

Princeton, Indiana, July 20, 1906. 

Messrs. McCormack and Woerner, Ijabor Commissioners of the State of 
Indiana : 

Gentlemen — Supplementing my letter of. the 19th inst., in the matter 
of investigation of differences between the Southern Railway and certain 
of its employes in the Car department at Southern shops, the Southern 
Railway Company, upon the understanding that all the Car Department 
employes now out will return to work Monday morning, July 23, it will 
again employ the following persons: A. James, John Conrad, Geo. Mitch- 
ell, Uli Williams, Geo. M. Bruce, Hardy Compton and M. W. Steele, in 
the Car Department at points on the St. Louis Division other than the 
Princeton shops, and will put them to work on July 23, 1906, at the rates 
of pay prevailing where they are given work. 

The above named persons will be given preference over any new men 
that may be hereafter employed in the Car Department at the Princeton 
shops. 

Respectfully, 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 

(Signed) By C. P. COOPER, 

General Superintendent. 

A final conference was held with the ^ ^Protective Board'^ and 
Mr. Ronemns, Friday ni^£>]it, July 20, which, as the finding of the 
Labor Commission, resulted in the following recommendation: 
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Friday Night, July 20, 1906. 

In the matter of suspension of work on account of disagreement be- 
tween Southern Railway Company (St. Louis Lines) and employes of 
Car Department, in conference with Messrs. L. P. McCormack and 1>. 
P. Woerner, State Labor (Commissioners, after discussion, I advise that 
the "Protective Board" advise all Car Department employes to return 
to work in good faith on Monday morniii^, July 23, 1906, determined to 
render as faithful services as they are capable of in their respective capaci- 
ties, fully believing the Southern Railway Company, through its oflacials, 
will carry out the provisions of letter from Mr. C. P. Cooper, General 
Superintendent, to the Labor Commission, in reference to placing the 
members of former wrecking crew at the home (Princeton) shops as 
early as convenient. I also recommend that the said members of former 
wrecking crew, on account of whom the late diflBculties arose, accept 
positions temporarily at other points. 

F. L. RONEMUS, 

Grand Carman. 

On motion of J. Johnson, seconded by A. Rottet, the above recom- 
mendation was adopted unanimously. 

GEO. SKELTON, 
A. E. ROTTET, 
J. S. JOHNSON, 
HARRY STEVENS, 

Committee. 

The restoration of the 100 strikers was made complete on Mon- 
day morning, July 23, and good faith has been kept by both par- 
ties to the agreement. 

UNITED MINEWORKERS SETTLEMENT. 

On Saturday, March 31, 1906, by the expiration of a contract, 
practically 13,500 coal miners of Indiana suspended work pending 
the renewal of a trade agreement. The miners involved in this 
suspension were members of local lodges in the coal fields of In- 
diana, and all holding charters under the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

For years previously it had been the custom of the organized 
miners of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to 
meet in annual delegate convention with the coal operators of the 
States named, for the purpose of making contracts fixing the wages 
and other working conditions to govern during the ensuing period 
fixed upon. 

In pursuance of this method, on Thursday, January 25, 1906, 
the joint interstate convention convened in Tomlinson Hall, Indi- 
anapolis, to formulate an agreement for the following year, begin- 
s—Labor Com. 
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ning with April 1, 1906. After many days' deliberation of the 
scale committee, composed of 16 operators and 16 miners, each 
equally divided between the States represented, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 1, made the following report : 

l0t. A general advance of 12^ per cent, over the present scale. 

2d. To be paid on a run-of-mlne basis, with a proper relative run-of- 
mine price for aU the States covered by the contract. 

Sd. That the differential between machine and pick mining be 7 cents 
per ton. 

4th. That a uniform outside day wage scale be established. 

5th. That all yardage and deadwork be advanced 12* per cent. 

6th. That no boy under sixteen years of age be employed in or 
around the mines. 

7th. That our contract become effective April, 1906, and expire 
March 31, 1907. 

8th. That eight hours from bank to bank shall constitute a day's 
work. 

9th. That when the men go to the mine in the morning they shall be 
entitled to two hours* pay whether or not the mine works the fuU two 
hours, but after the first two hours that the men shall be paid for every 
hour thereafter by the hour for each hour or fractional part thereof. If 
for any reason the regular routine work can not be furnished the inside 
day labor for a portion of the first two hours, the operators may furnish 
other than regular labor for the unexpired time. 

10th. That the check-off for the collection of dues, Initiation fees, fines 
and assessments levied by the United Mine Workers of America become 
a part of the interstate joint agreement. 

11th. That internal differences in any of the States or districts, both- 
as to prices and conditions, shall be referred to the States or districts 
affected for adjustment. 

Upon these several demands no agreement was reached, and 
on Thursday, February 2, the joint interstate convention ad- 
journed sine die. 

At the earnest solicitation of President Roosevelt a second in- 
terstate convention convened at Indianapolis on Monday, March 
20, 1906. No agreement was reached, and after several days of 
fruitless discussion and effort, the second session of the joint inter- 
state conference adjourned. 

The failure of the two interstate conventions to reach an agree- 
ment made it necessary for the operators and miners of the re- 
spective States to meet in separate State conventions and make 
contracts operative and binding within their respective territories. 

For the accomplishment of this purpose representatives of the 
Consolidated Coal Company and the Indiana Bituminous Opera- 
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tors' Association met in convention with delegates of the Eleventh 
District Mine Workers at Terre Haute, on May 1, 1906. 

Preceding the meeting of this convention the Indiana Operators' 
Association printed and issued in circular form the following : 

WHY IS IT THAT THE WESTERN OPERATORS CAN NOT PAY THE 

ADVANCE IN WAGES DEMANDED BY THE MINERS AND 

GRANTED BY THE PITTSBURG OPERATORS? 

In view of the fact that our mines are Idle resisting said demands 
while the district referred to has conceded it, we are constantly being 
asked the above question. We reply that the labor cost of producing 
coal in Indiana is not less than 25 per cent in excess of the labor cost 
in the Pittsburg district, with practically the same physical^ conditions, 
in evidence, of which we submit the following figures taken from the last 
wage scale between the operators and the miners in the district named: 

WAGES PEB TON FOB SHOOTING AND LOADING li-INCH LUMP COAL. 

Pittsburg JExcess Paid 
■ Indiana. Thick Vein, in Indian<}. 

Pick mining $0 85 $0 71.8 18.4% 

Pick machine 67 52.8 26.9% 

Chain machine 63.5 48.19 31.8% 

WAGES PEB TON FOB SHOOTING AND LOADING MINE-BTJN. 

Pick machine $0 42 $0 33.47 25.5% 

Chain machine 39.5 31.14 26.8% 

There are many other items entering into the cost of coal, and while 
in a few of those the same wages are paid in both districts, in the aggre- 
gate the same ratio of 25 per cent, in wages in favor of the Pittsburg dis- 
trict obtains, and even though the Pittsburg operators now pay 5.9 higher 
wages than last year, their cost of labor is still from 15 to 20 per cent 
lower for the same amount and class of work than the Indiana operators 
have paid and offer to continue to pay. 

With full knowledge of the above stated facts, Indiana proposed re- 
peatedly on the floor of the joint convention of miners and operators to 
concede the miners* original demand of 12^ per cent, advance, together 
with free powder in machine mines, on condition that Indiana be granted 
Pittsburg differentials and conditions. 

Another proposition was made by the Indiana operators at the same 
time to submit all existing differences to a commission to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, and the decision to be binding 
upon both parties. Both of those propositions were rejected by the min- 
ers. The public is often told that the miners do not earn sufficient for the 
proper maintenance of himself and family owing to a low scale of wages. 

In refutation of such statement we submit the following from our last 
year's pay rolls: 

In a pick mine in Vermillion County six men earned in the month of 
December $112, $109.68, $118.15, $118, $113.42, $117.70 net earnings. 
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In a pick mine iu Greene County in which thirty-two miners were 
employed twenty- two earned more than $75 each from the 15th to the 31 st 
of March. During the same time in another pick mine in 'the same 
county three men worked 130 hours each and earned $76.51, $79.53, 
$109.75, an average of more than 65 cents per hour. 

In a machine mine in Greene County three men worked 183 hours each 
in March and earned $125.43, $109.75 and $124.20, or an average exceeding 
65 cents per hour. 

In another machine mine in the same county three men worked 125 
hours each in March and .earned $129.80, $166.68 and $98.74, or an average 
exceeding $1.05 per hour. 

We could cite numerous instances of such earnings from every part of 
Indiana, but lack of space forbids. I^st it be said that we are present- 
ing the exceptions we submit one more statement. 

In a machine mine in Sullivan County all the load-ers, 108 in number, 
earned an average of 54^ cents per hour in the months of February and 
March, 1906, or $4.34§ per day for two months. 

We do not wish to convey the impressiion that our miners work every 
day and earn so much money per year, as those figures show they might 
earn if working all the time. 

We are only attempting — in defense of our contention that the scale of 
wages we propose to pay is not too low — to show what an able, indus- 
trious man can do. The weakling can't and the lazy won't, but the able 
and willing can and do earn more wages in the coal mines than any 
other class of semicommon laborers in the world. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators' Association. 

J. C. KOL.SBM, President. 
P. H. PENNA, Secretary. 

According to the statement made by Mr. Wellington O'Connor, 
President of the Eleventh District of the United Mine Workers, 
"the foregoing figures given out by the Operators' Association to 
explain their reasons for not signing the 1903 scale, are mislead- 
ing. The report, it is said, is based on the wages paid for Pitts- 
burg thick vein mining, when in reality the scale in all mining 
districts of Indiana is based on the Pittsburg thin vein. 

"As the operators' report stands, the 1903 scale for Indiana 
shows an increase of from 18.4 to 31.8 per cent, over the wages 
paid for Pittsburg thick vein mining, but this proves nothing, for 
the difference in conditions in Indiana and the thick vein region 
equalizes the earnings of the miners in the two places. 

"As for the reported high wages earned by a few of the miners," 
said Mr. O'Connor, "that doesn't prove anything. We admit that 
some of the men do earn extra large amounts, sometimes in com- 
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paratively short working periods, but these men try themselves, 
and conditions are usually good for them. While they are doing 
this the majority of the others won't earn anything like as much. 
Then the operators do not say anything about the days that the 
miner will work getting his coal ready for the hoister, and in doing 
so earns practically nothing. 

''In the Consolidated Coal Company's report the earnings of the 
miners in the nine mines operated by that company during March 
are published. Five hundred and fourteen men are reported to 
have worked during the month. According to the report these 
men earned $53,991.65, or $103.09 each. The local unions at the 
nine mines are paying per capita tax on 1,107 members. This 
leaves 503 miners not reported at the mines. 

"What we want to know," said Mr. O'Connor, '4s what the re- 
maining men earned ?" 

"I admit that some of the men were idle, but I claim that it is 
entirely out of the question to consider 593 of them idle. The 
report from Mine No. 26 has 57 men working' during the month, 
while the Local Union has 127 members. At Mine No. 33, 116 
men are reported working, while the local Union numbers 205 ; 
and Mine No. 29 credits 73 with work out of 190 men in the Local 
Union. If all the men had worked the average wages for the 
month would be $47.87. 

''Neither is it told in this published statement," said Mr. O'Con- 
nor, "that the Consolidated Company owns five big company stores 
and nearly all the houses in Wilfred, Sinclair, Star City, Kellar, 
Hymera, and Glendora, and that the miners have to live in the 
company's houses and trade at the company's stores. They have 
to pay from $6 to $8 a month for the houses and $1.75 a keg for all 
the powder used, and all the money goes to the company. When 
this expense and the living expenses are taken out of the month's 
wages the average man has nothing left. When they talk about 
the big money they lose sight of the fact that President Mitchell 
has issued a statement that all of the miners are willing to go back 
to work if they are guaranteed $50 a month wages. Then, again, 
they figure only on a few of the best miners, and make no mention 
of the day men who get only $2.43 per day, and the 'top' men who 
arn paid $1.81 !/[>." 

10— Lab** r Com. 


Preside nt O'Ccmnor stated that while the miners did draw heavy 
pay on the last pay day of the 11)04 contract, the publishing of the 
figures is misleading to the public, because it did not state all the 
facts. Taking the report of the State Statistician for 1904 as a 
basis of reckoning, Mr. O'Connor said that, according to this re- 
port, the miners of Indiana during that year made an average of 
$528.03. Taking 313 working days a year, the number in which 
the miners are employed, if they dig coal every working day in the 
year the average daily wage for 1904 was $1.68 a day. 

*^The report for 1904, said ^fr. O'Connor, "can be taken for 
1905 as Avell. From this average daily wage must be deducted the 
price of oil and powder, which are included in the actual cost to 
the miner of mining the coal. Then there are whole towns in In- 
diana owned by the operators where the miner is compelled to pay 
$98 a year rent. There are places in Indiana where it costs the 
miner 17 cents for each ton of coal he loads. Of course these are 
exceptional cases. Thus it will be seen the figures of the State 
Statistician do not bear out the statement that the miners are get- 
ting rich." 

After three weeks' session the following scale was finally 
adopted ; 

TERRE HAUTE AGREEMENT. 

Arranged and adopted by and between the United Mine AVorkers of 
District 11 and the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators' Association, ef- 
fective during the scale years from June 8, 1900, to April 1, 1908. 

It is hereby agreed: 

Section 1. That the bituminous coal district of Indiana shall pay 
lifty-five cents (55 cents) per ton for all mine-run coal loaded and shipped 
as such. All other coal mined in that district shall be pafieed over regu- 
lation screen and be paid for at the rate of ninety cents (90 cents) per 
ton of two thousand (2,(XX)) pounds for screened lump. 

The standard height of coal in Indiana shall be 3 feet 3 inches in 
mines opened prior to April 1, 1901, and in mines opened since April 1, 
1901, the (Standard height shall be 3 feet 6 inches. Ail coal less than 3 feet 
3 inches in thickness and over 2 feet 9 inches the price shall be 98 cents 
per ton for screened lump coal and 04 cents per ton for mine-run coal. AH 
coal less than 2 feet 9 inches and down to 2 feet 6 inches the price shaU 
be 106 cents per ton for screened lump coal and 05 cents per ton for mine- 
run coal. 

Sec. 2. That the screen hereby adopted for the bituminous district of 
Indiana shall be uniform in size, six (0) feet wide by twelve (12) feet 
long, built of flat or Akron-shaped bar, of not loss than tive-eighths (|) 
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of an jiicli surface, with one and one-fourth (H) inches between l>ars, free 
from obstructions, and that such screen sliall rest upon a sufficient num- 
ber of bearings to hold the bars in proper position. 

MACHINE MINING. 

Sec. 3. Price per ton for machine mining for punching machine. 

Vandalia track and north thereof: 

Screened Lump — Runner, 11^ cents; helper, lOJ cents; loading, shooting 
and timbering, 50 cents. Total, 72 cents. 

Run of Mine — Runner, 7^ cents; helper, 7 cents; loading, shooting and 
timbering, 30^ cents. Total, 45 cent s. 

South of Vandalia track: 

Screened Lump — Runner, lOi cents; helper, 9 3/10 cents; loading, 
shooting and timbering, 52 2/10 cents. Total, 72 cents. 

Run of Mine — Runner, 6 6/30 cents; helper, 6 1/10 cents; loading, 
shooting and timbering, 32 3/10 cents. .Total, 45 cents. 

FOR CHAIN MACHINE. 

Screened Lump — Runner, 6^ cents; helper, 6i cents; loading, shooting 
and timbering, 5(5 cents. Total, 08^ cents. 

Run of Mine — Runner, 4 cents; helper, 4 cents; loading, shooting and 
timbering, 34^ cents. Total, 42^ cents. 

Machine shovels shall be furnished by the operators, but when re- 
placed the old shovels must be returned, and in case of careless breaking 
or destruction the helper shall pay for the shovel so destroyed. 

DAY WORK FOR PUNCHING MACHINES. 

Machine work when paid for by the day shall be for machine runner.$3 17 
Helper 2 56 

DAY WORK, CHAIN OR CUTTER BAR MACHINE. 

When paid for by the day shall be for machine runner $3 01 

Helper 3 01 

Day work by machines, shall apply only to opening new mines and de- 
fective work, sucli as horse backs, etc. 

YARDAGE AND ROOM TURNING. 

Sec. 4. Pick mining yardage. 

Narrow entries 7 to 9 feet wide, $1.86f per yard. 

Wide entries 12 feet wide, $1.16^ per yard. 

Wide entries shall not be more than 13 feet nor less than 11 feet. In 
the event of a 10 or 11 feet entry being demanded by the operator, nanow 
entry prices shall be paid, if 14, 15, 16 or 17 feet entries are demanded, the 
wide price shall be paid. 

The right of the operators to drive an 18-foot room when necessary 
shall not be questioned. 
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MACHINE MINING YARDAGE. 

In entries 7 to 9 feet wide $1 34 

In entries 12 feet Wide, f of price of narrow entries, or 83i 

Narrow work after punching machines shall be sheared when de- 
manded by the operator. Narrow work after the chain machine must be 
done in a workmanlike manner. 


BREAK THROUGHS — PICK MINES. 

Break throughs between entries shall be paid for at entry prices. 
Break throughs between rooms, when sheared or blocked, shall be paid 
for at entry prices, but no break throughs shall be driven without consent 
of the operators. Nothing herein shall interfere with the law governing 
break throughs. 

BREAK THROUGHS — MACHINE MINES. 

Break throughs between entries, ^me as entry prices. Break throughs 
between rooms shall be paid for at the same price when similarly driven. 

BOOM TURNING — PICK MINES. 

Room turning $4 50 

Room necks to be driven 12 feet in and widened at an angle of 45 de- 
grees when so desired by the operator. Any distance in excess of above 
shall be paid for proportionately, but no room neck shall exceed 15 feet. 
When room necks are driven 12 feet wide the price shall be f of regular 
price, or $2.81^. 

ROOM TURNING — MACHINE MINES. 

> 

Room turning $3 37^ 

Room necks to be driven 12 feet in and widened at an angle of 45 de- 
grees when so desired by operators. Any distance in excess of above 
shall be paid for proportionately, but no room neck shall exceed 16 feet. 
When room necks are driven 12 feet wide, price shall be f of regular price, 
or $2.10. 

Yardage in machine mines shall be divided as follows: 
In narrow entries and narrow break throughs between entries in chain 
machine mines the loader shall receive 1.18 cents per yard, and the ma- 
chine runner and helper each 8 cents per yard, and in wide entries the 
same proportion. In entries and break throughs between entries in punch- 
ing machine mines the loaders shall receive 1.14 cents per yard and the 
runner and helper each 10 cents per yard, except where coal is sheared, 
in which case runner and helper shall receive all the yardage. 

AVhere machines are worked by the day the loaders shall receive all the 
yardage. 

The price for mining herein agreed to for pick and machine work shall 
include all labor necessary -to cut the coal, drill and blast the same, load 
it on the miner's car and properly care for and timber the miner's work- 
ing place, and no division of the scale shall carry any exception to this 
rule. In case a miner fails to properly timber, shoot and care for his 


working place so that any of the company's property is injured, the miner 
whose fault has occasioned such damage shall repair the same without 
compensation. Provided, however, that where shot tirers are employed 
and partially paid by the company the condition shall continue during the 
life of this agreement. 

BLACKSMITH rNU. 

Price of blacksmithing shall be li cents on the dollar. Sharpening 
shall be done in a workmanlike manner, and men shall not have to wait 
for their tools! 

The blacksmith's wages shall be $2.94 per day of nine hours at all 
mines north of the B. & O. S. W. R. R. 

In addition to his ordinary duties he shall do any other labor required 
of him by the mine management. Provided, however, that he shall re- 
ceive his regular wages therefor. 

DAY LABOR. 

Sec. 5. The wages of inside day labor shall be $2.56 per day of eight 
hours where and when men are employed, except as herein provided. 

The wages of spilie team drivers shall be $2.80 per day. The drivers 
shall take their mules to and from the stables, and the time required in so 
doing shall not include any part of the day's labor, their work beginning 
when they reach the change at which they receive empty cars, but in no 
case shall a driver's time be docked while he is waiting for such cars at 
the point named. 

The wages of motormen shall be JS3.01 per day, and trappers $1.13 per 
day. 

All day laborers working at the mines, excepting weighmasters, head 
flat trimmer, dumper, fire bosses and boss drivers, who shall be regarded 
strictly as company men, shall be recognized as members of the U. M. 
W. of A. In emergencies or in the absence of any regular employe the 
right of the operator to employ men not member® of the U. M. W. of A. 
for outside day labor shall not be questioned. Any and all flat trimmers 
shall dock for dirty coal. 

The wages of outside men, except as herein provided, shall be $2.02^ 
per day of eight hours on and north of the B. & O. S. W. R. R. 

South of the B. & O. S. W. R. R. the wages shall be advanced 5 87/100 
per cent. 

All day men shall at all times do and perform any and all kinds of 
labor required by them by the mine management. Provided, however, 
that on idle days men isihall have an equal division of the work they 
usually perform when the mine hoists, and where men are employed as 
drivers, cagers and motormen they shall have an equal share of all ex- 
tra work, such as cleaning roads, getting in rails, timber or any other 
work required o^ them when the same does not interfere with the work 
of other men. 

In the absence of any driver, any miner who can drive shall be ex- 
pected to do so when requested. Any miner leaving his place to drive 
shall be permitted to load one car for that day. Provided, however, that 
no miner shall be permitted to make up more than one car in any one 
week. 
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DEAD WORK. 

Sec. 0. It is agi-eed that llie company shall have the working places 
as dry^ as local conditions will permit, and said working places shall be 
in working condition at time of starting work in the morning. If any 
company ishall fail to have said working places dry or reasonably so one 
hour after starting time two successive days the company shall, if said 
failure is traceable to neglect or carelessness of the company's agent, give 
miner or miners so affected other work or pay him or them for time so 
lost. 

The (luestion of slate in or over the coal shall be and is regarded a 
local question to be taken up and adjusted by the methods provided in 
the annual Terre Haute agreement for the settlement of disputes: Pro- 
vided, however, That established usages and prevailing conditions shall 
not be changed except in new mines where they have not been considered 
and adjusted. 

Where bottom coal is excessively hard to take up the operator shall 
have the option. If he demands that it l)e taken up he shall pay extra 
therefor: Provided, That where coal so left shall exceed 4 inches in 
thickness it shall be taken up by the loaders and paid for by the machine 
men, but this shall not apply whon caused by sulphur, boulders, rock or 
any unusual condition. And whenever there shall arise a dispute between 
anj' loader and boss or committee and boss as to whether the bottom coal 
in any room is "excessively hard," the company interested shall select a 
man who shall take up one-third of such bottom coal, and if by such test 
it requires more than forty minutes to take up all the bottom coal in such 
room then the loader shall be paid at the rate of 32 cents per hour for 
such time so required in excess of forty minutes. This is to apply to the 
No. 4 vein of Linton coal. 

In mines where it is necessary to remove toi> or lx»ttom in working 
places, commonly known as brushing, the follo\^^ng scale shall be paid: 

When necessary to shoot a top or bottom in entries 9 inches in thick- 
ness, 45 cents per yard, and 5 cents per inch jier yard for any additional 
thickness. In rooms where necessary to shoot 9 inches in thickness, 36 
cents per yard, and for each additional inch 4 cents. 

When binishing is necessary and can be done without shooting, the 
price in entries shall be 4 cents per inch per yard, and in rooms 3 cents 
per inch per yard. 

No brushing shall be done or paid for without ordered and amount 
specified by the mine boss. The mint^r doing the brushing in entries shall 
load or "gob" the same as directed by the mine boss. In rooms the miner 
shall "gob" the refuse. Brushing shall be six feet wide in entries and 
five feet wide in rooms. 

EXGINEKRS' WAGES AND TTIEIB DUTIES. 

Sec. 7. The engineers' wages shall be: 

First engineer $84 37 

Second engineer 73 13 

Third engineer G7 50 


Eight hours shall constitute a day's work, but the engineers shall, out- 
side of regular hours, hoist and lower the men, and in addition shall per- 
t'orni all the duties which necessanly and usually pertain and belong to an 
engineer's position, and shall not receive any e\tra. pay therefor. It is 
agreed further that no hoisting engineer shall be subjected to the inter- 
ference or dictates of the mine committee nor the local unions, but all the 
differences between the engineer and his employer shall be adjusted by 
the olRcers of the U. M. W. of A. and employer interested. 

In cahe of either local or general susi>ension of mining, either at tlie 
expiration of this contract or otherwise, the engineers" shall not suspend 
work, but shall, when mining is sus<pended, fully protect all the com- 
pany's property under their care, and operate fans and pumps, and lower 
and hoist such men, mules and supplies as maj' be required, and any and 
all coal required to keep up steam at the company's coal plants, but it is 
understood and agreed that the operators will not ask them to hoist any 
coal produced for sale on the market, and there shall be no change in en- 
gineers' wages during the suspension. 

All hoisting engineers at pick mines shall do the tiring where the pro- 
duction does not exceed 300 tons of coal per day, and at machine mines 
in process of develoi)ment until the production (SliflU have reached 200 
tons per day. Engineers shall do the firing on idle days at the option 
of the operator, except when dynamos or compressors are being run to 
furnish power to operate mining machines to cut coal, but the services 
of the firemen shall not be dispensed with where a mine ceases hoisting 
coal in the midst of a shift. 

The wages of firemen shall be: Per day of 10 hours, $2.45; per month, 
$05; per night of 12 hours, $2.35; per month, $03.50. The day firemen 
shall do and perform any service required of them bj'^ the mine manage- 
ment, and shall be entitled to an equal division of labor with other out- 
side day men on idle days at such labor as they are competent to perform. 

The night fireman, or watchman, in addition to his other duties shall 
be responsible for the pumps within a distance of 250 feet from the main 
shaft bottom, and shall go into the mine when necessary to start them. 

GENERAL. 

Sec. 8. When the coal is paid for mine-run it shall be mined in as 
good condition as when paid for on a screened lump basis, and when 
loaded on the miner'® car it shall as nearly as ix>ssible be free from slate, 
bone coal or other impurities, and if any miner shall load impurities in 
such quantities as to indicate knowledge and intent he shall be discharged. 
In case of dispute the impurities shall be kept until the case has been dis- 
posed of. 

Wages shall be paid semimonthly on or before the 10th and 25: li of 
each month. 

Day work shall be done on idle days, and in case of emer.u\ ncy on 
overtime. 

The time of beginning work in the morning and the length of intermis- 
sion at noon shall be considered a local (luestion which must bo so ar- 
ranged as to secure eight hours work per day. 
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The duties of the mine committee shall be confined to the adjustment 
of disputes between the mine 1>08S or superintendent and any of the men)- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America working in and around tlie 
mines. The mine committee shall have no other authority, nor exercisi* 
nny other control, nor in any way interfere with the operation of the 
mine, and for violation of this agreement the committee or any member 
thereof shall be discharged. 

It is agreed that if any differences arise between an employer or em- 
ploye in or about the mines an attempt shall be made to adjust the same 
by the person or persons affected, with the company's representative in 
immediate charge. If they fail to agree the question shall be referred to 
the mine boss and mine committee. If they fail to agree it shall be re- 
fen'ed to the district officers of the U. M. W. of A. and officers of the 
Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators* Association. If they fail to agree 
it shall be referred to the executive committees of the two associations: 
Provided, That nothing in this clause shall prevent the district officers 
from taking up for adjustment any dispute with the officers of the com- 
pany affected. 

That pending negotiations the miners shall not cease work because of 
any dispute, and an agreement reached at any stage of the proceedings 
shall be binding on both parties thereto, and not subject to review or re- 
vision of any other party or branch of either association. 

That under no circumstances will the operators recognize or treat 
with a mine committee or any representative of the United Mine Workers 
of America during the suspension of work contrary to this agreement. 
No restnction shall be placed on the amount of coal which machines may 
mine, nor upon the number of places in which machines may cut, nor 
upon the number of loaders that may work after one machine, nor upon 
the amount of narrow worli that any machine runner may "be required to 
do, nor upon the number of cars that any miner may load in any specified 
time. 

The operators shall have the privilege of working a night shift for 
cutting coal with machines. All men so employed shall be paid 28 cents 
for each eight hours* work at night in addition to the iscale price per ton. 

AVork on driving entries and drawing pillars may be by double shift 
at the option of the operator. 

This contract shall in no case be set aside because of any rules of any 
local union of the U. M. W. of A. Nor shall there be any rules made con- 
trolling or affecting the operations of the mines, nor shall any change be 
made in accepted rules witliout the operators and miners first consulting 
and agi-eeing thereto. 

All local rules in violation of this contract shall be null and void, and 
uo local union nor group of local unions shall pass any rules in violation, 
neiiher shall any company enforce any rule in violation of this contract. 

Coal may be dumped as slowly as the operator may find necessary to 
thoroughly screen it, even if the car is brought to a stop, but it shall not 
be dumped in such a way as to throw the coal over the car door or un- 
necessarily break it. 

Any miner Icnowing his plac<^ to be unsafe shall protect same without 
delay and shall .uo into the mine for that purpose outside of regular hour*? 
and ori idle days. 
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Men shall work double in wide entries, at option of operator, in de- 
veloping the mine or for running entries for the purpose of increasing pro 
duction. 

Where three places are now given to two loaders the custom shall con- 
tinue. 

No more than three places for two men nor two places for one man 
^hall be allowed. In mines where the coal averages 6 feet high or over 
rooms 30 feet wide or over equipped with two tracks shall be considered 
double places, and two loaders may be limited to two such places. 

In Sullivan County where men work double in two rooms 25 to 30 feet 
wide, with track up the center, the custom shall continue. 

Whenever a new mine Is opened it shall be governed by the same rules 
existing in other contiguous mines in the same vein of coal. 

The price of powder per keg shall be $1.75. The miners agree to pur- 
chase the powder from their operators, provided it is furnished of stand- 
ard grade and quality, that to be determined by the operators and ex- 
pert miners jointly where there is a diflPerence. 

At all mines where coal companies deliver powder in the miner's work- 
ing place such delivery shall be regarded only as an accommodation, and 
the companj^ shall not be responsible for same after it leaves the maga- 
zine, but in the even-t of kegs being broken or powder being caked powder 
shall be replaced. 

All local rules regarding the number of cars required above the tipple 
south of the Vandalia are hereby abolished, and in lieu of which it is 
agreed that the oiierators shall blow the whistle at 8 o'clock in the even- 
ing when intending to work the following day, and again at 5 o'clock in 
the morning if cars are there or promised by the railroad company to be 
there by 7 o'clock, or starting time. 

If the company blows the whistle at 5 o'clock a. m. without the 
promise of cars, and the miners report for work at 7 a. m., or starting 
timo, and there are no cars the company «s.hall pay to the local union a 
fine of $2o. 

The U. M. W. of A. shall have no jurisdiction nor exercise any control 
over construction work, such as the erection of tipples or mine buildings, 
scales, machinery or screening apparatus necessary to hoist and prepare 
coal. 

Where dirt must be removed to prepare pillars the miner shall be paid 
as agreed upon by miner and mine boss or company to remove same. 

Any employe absenting himself from work three days without a rea- 
sonable excuse or having notitied the mine manager and obtained his con- 
sent may be discharged. 

All miners shall put down their points and last pair of rails in their 
working places, and shall nail one end of same, but are not expected to tie 
and permanently lay their road. 

The chief electrician shall be exempted from control of mine com- 
mittee or local union, but in case of any dispute between him and the 
company the district officers shall adjust the same with officers of com- 
pany involved. 

Where any company operates more than one mine on the same line of 
road and in the same vein of coal, the work between the respective mines 
shall bo as nearly as business conditions will permit equally divided. 
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All maeliiiie men shall work on idle days, at oiH?rators' oi)tion, to make 
up time lost on previous working day. 

Every miner shall be given an opportunity to load an equal turn with 
every other miner doing tiie •^nmo class of mining. Where pick and ma- 
chine miners are working in the same mine the turn shall be in propor- 
tion to the ratio between pick mining prices and machine loading prices. 

The check weighman shall furnish tlie boss driver or mine boss from 
day to day a turn sheet, and he shall cause the turn to be regulated: 
Provided further, That no run or enliy in machine mines shall be per- 
mitted to get more tlian five cars in advance of another run or entry, and 
In pick mines not more than two cars, except in case of accident. 

It is further agreod that the operators shall offer no objection to the 
check-off for the check weighman and for dues foF the U. M. W. of A., 
provided that no check-off shall be made against any person until he shall 
have first given his consent In writing to his employer. This applies to all 
day work as well as miners. 

It is agreod that when miiiers come out or stay out of the mine for the 
purpose of redressing a giievance, real or supi)osed, thus entirely or par- 
tially shutting down mine or mines contrary to agreement, each employe 
so ceasing or refraining from work shall be fined in the sum of one dollar 
per day during such shut-down. The fine thus assessed shall l)e deducted 
from each person so offending through the pay roll, and this agreement 
is the company's authority for making such deduction. 

All money collected as fines shall be divided equally between District 
No. 11, U. M. W. of A., and the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators' As- 
sociation. 

It Is agreed that In the event of an Inside employe being wrongfully 
discharged and It Is so discovered by methods herein provided, and by the 
same methods is reinstated he shall be paid for time lost at the rate per 
day prevailing for inside day labor; provided, however, that the com- 
pany *shall have the option of permitting the accused to continue at work 
pending the investigation, and the same shall apply to outside day labor- 
ers, except the outside day labor scale shall be paid. 

Except in case of fatal accidents In the mine the mine shall in no case 
be thrown Idle because of any death or funeral; In the event of a fatal 
accident in the mine the employes may discontinue work for the remain- 
der of the day, but work, at the option of the operator, shall be resumed 
the day following and continue thereafter. Notliing herein shall be con- 
strued to prevent an employe from absenting himself from work to attend 
the funeral of a fellow employe or member of his family. 

In consideration of the observance of the above rule and the enforce- 
ment of same it is agreed that the following schedule of death benefits 
shall be paid to all parties entitled to receive the same: 

For a man, $50; for an employe's wife, $50; for any member of the 
family over the age of fourteen years, excepting married children, $35; 
the company to pay one-half of the above amounts and the local union 
the remainder: Provided, however, That in the event of the mine being 
thrown idle on the day of any funeral by reason of an insufficient number 
of men reporting for work, then the company shall not be expected to pay 
any part of the amounts herein named. 
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That the above scale is based upon an eight-hour workday; that it is 
definitely understood that this shall mean eight hours work at the face, 
exclusive of the noon time, six days in the week, and that no local ruling 
shall in any way deviate from this agi'eement or imiwse conditions affect- 
ing the same, but any class of day labor may be paid at- the option of the 
operator for the number of hours and fraction thereof actually worked 
at the hour rate, based on one-eighth of the scale rate i>er day: Provided, 
That when men go into the mine in the morning they shall be entitled to 
two hours' pay whether the mine works or not, excepting in event of a 
mine being closed down by action of any member or members of the U. 
M. W. of A. the two hours' pay shall be forfeited. 

Signed this 8th day of June, 190G. 

In behalf of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators' Association: 

J. C. KOLSEM, President. 
P. H. PEXNA, Secretary. 
In behalf of the miners: 

WELLINGTON O'CONNOR, 
President District 11, U. M. W. of A. 
J. H. KENNEDY, 
Sec.-Treas. District 11, U. M. W. of A. 
Attest: 

W. B. WILSON, International Secretary-Treasurer U. M. W. of A. 


SOUTH BEND PAPER BAG COMPANY. 

A lockout occurred among the employes of the Paper Bag Manu- 
facturing Company of South Bend, on Saturday, September 16, 
which for a week involved fifty men and women. They were ac- 
customed to begin work at G :30 a. m. and at 12 :50 p. m., the extra 
time on a ten-hour day being intended for a half-holiday on Satur- 
day. This method gave satisfaction during the summer, but at 
noon on the date indicated the employes were notified that it would 
be discontinued, and that the Saturday half -holiday was to be dis- 
continued. 

The order did not apply to the machinists, twelve of whom were 
employed by the company, hence they did not report for duty on 
the afternoon of the day mentioned, but took their accustomed 
half-holiday. This action was contagious, and at 2 o'clock on the 
day of the strike twenty-two girls ceased work and walked out. 
On the following Monday morning the machinists returned to 
work, but the girls were discharged and told to report at the olSBce 
of the company for their time. 
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When the machinists were informed of this action on the part of 
the company they determined the girls should not be alone, and 
struck through sympathy. Subsequently a conference was held 
and explanations were offered, but nothing would be accepted by 
the company. The employers told the machinists they could re- 
turn as individuals and ask for their positions. The locked-out 
girls and most of the machinists were unorganized, and but two of 
the machinists belonged to the local union, but these did not try to 
influence the rest of their co-workers. They refused the terms of 
the employers, and the services of others were secured later on. 

The girls were also defeated in their efforts to retain their Sat- 
urday half-holiday and lost their strike. . 

BOTTLE BLOWERS, GREENFIELD. 

On Monday, October 15, fifty bottle blowers employed at the 
C. S. Townsend Glass Factory, Greenfield, Hancock County, 
struck against a 40 per cent, reduction in wages. 

On the previous Saturday they were notified that a reduction 
would take place, and it was at this time they resolved to resist it. 
To the Labor Commission the statement was made by a representa- 
tive of the company that the natural gas used in the manufacture 
of glass had been furnished by a local company under a con- 
tract which had recently expired. Upon renewal of contract the 
price had been advanced more than 60 per cent. This advance, it 
was claimed, forced the company to either make a reduction in 
wages, operate the factory at a loss, or suspend operations. The 
former course was chosen. The company claimed to have offered 
to share equally in the loss sustained by the advance of the price 
of gas, and that the offer was rejected. 

The workmen claimed the demand was made for a reduction of 
3 cents a gross for blowing catsup bottles, which, they claimed, 
amounted to a loss to them of from 65 to 85 cents a day. 

They also claimed that the demand for a reduction was doubly 
unreasonable for the reason that they had been receiving fully 25 
per cent, less than other blowers in the same line. Thej also 
claimed that the company took advantage of the fact that they were 
nonunion men to enforce a reduction that would not have been at- 
tempted if they had an organization to back them. 
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Arbitration was refused by both sides — ^by the company because- 
it claimed there were five or six of the blowers who were person- 
ally objectionable and whom they did not want to employ. The 
workmen rejected arbitration because they wished to join the 
Glass Blowers' Union and seek employment where wages were 
more remunerative. A few returned to their old jobs, other work- 
men were procured and the factory resumed operations. 


APPENDIX. 


LAW CHEATING INDIANA LABOR COMMISSION. 


CHAPTER CXXVIII. 

AN ACT providing for the creation of a I^bor Commission, and defining 
its duties and powers, and providing for arbitrations and investiga- 
tions of labor troubles; and repealing all laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with this act. 

[S. 228. Api^roved February 28, 1899.] 

Section 1. That there shall l^e, and is hereby created a commission to 
be composed of two electors of the State, which shall be designated the 
Labor Commission, and which shall be charged with the duties and vested 
with the powers hereinafter enumerated. 

Sec. 2. The members of said Commission shall be appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
hold office for four years and until their successors shall have been ap- 
pointed and qualified. One of said Commissioners shall have been for not 
less than ten yeans of his life an employe for wages in some department 
of industry in which it is usual to employ a number of persons under 
single direction and control, and shall be at the time of his appointment 
affiliated with the labor interest, as distinguished from the capitalist or 
employing interest. The other of said Gommissoners shall have been for 
not less than ten years an employer of labor for wages in some depart- 
ment of industiy in which it is usual to employ a number of persons under 
single direction and control, and shall be at the time of his appointment 
affiliated with the employing interest as distinguished from the labor in- 
terest. Neither of said Commissioners shall be less than forty years of 
age; they shall not be members of the same political party, and neither of 
them shall hold any other State, county or city office in Indiana during 
the term for which he shall have been appointed. Each of said Commis- 
sioners shall take and subscribe an oath, to be endorsed upon his com- 
mission, to the effect that he will punctually, honestly and faithfully dis- 
charge his duties as such Commissioner. 

Sec. 3. Said Commission shall have a seal and shall be provided with 
an office at Indianapolis, and may appoint a Secretary who shall be a 
skillful stenogi-apher and typewriter, and shall receive a salary of isix hun- 
dred dollars per annum and traveling expensed for every day spent in the 
discharge of duty away from Indianapolis. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of said Commissioners upon receiving 
creditable information in any manner of the existence of any strike, lock- 
out, boycott, or other laboi* complication in this. State, to go to the place 
where such complication exists, put themselves into communication with 
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the parties Id the controversy and otter their services as mediators be- 
tween theui. If they shall not succeed in effecting an amicable adjustment 
of the controversy in that Avay they shall endeavor to induce the parties 
to submit their difference to arbitration, 'either under the provisions of 
this act or otherwise, as they may elect. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of arbitration under this act, the Labor Com- 
missioners and the Judge of the Circuit Court of the county in which the 
business in relation to which the controversy shall arise, shall haAC been 
carried on, shall constitute a Board of Arbitrators, to which may be added, 
if the parties so agree, two other members, one to be named by the em- 
ployer and the other by the employes in the arbitration agreement. If 
the parties to the controversy are a railroad company and employes of the 
company engaged in the running of trains, any terminal, within this 
State, of the road, or of any division thereof, may be taken and treated 
as the location of the business within the terms of this section for the 
purpose of giving jurisdiction to the Judge of the Circuit Court to act as a 
member of the Board of Arbitration. 

Sec. C. An agreement to enter into arbitration under this act shall 
be in writing, and &hall state the issue to be submitted and decided, and 
shall have the effect of an agreement by the parties to abide by and per- 
form the award. Such agreement may be signed by the employer as an 
individual, firm or corporation, as the case may be, and the execution of 
the agreement in the name of the emjiloyer by any agent or representa- 
tive of such employer then and theretofore in control or management of 
the business or department of business in relation to which the contro- 
versy shall have arisen, shall bind the employer. On the part of the" em- 
ployes, the agreement may be signed by thein in their own person, not 
less than two-thirds of those concerned in the controversy signing, or it 
may be signed by a committee by them appointed. Such committee may 
be created by election at a meeting of the employes concerned in the 
controversy at which not less than two-thirds of all such employes shall 
be present, which election and the fact of the presence of the required 
number of employes at the meeting shall be evidenced by the affidavit 
of the chairman and secretary of such meeting attached to the arbitra- 
tion agreement, but any employe concerned in any such controversy shall 
be accorded a hearing .before such Board. If the employes concerned in 
the controversy, or any of them, shall be members of any labor union or 
workingmen's society, they may be represented in the execution of said 
arbitration agreement by officers or committeemen of the union or society 
designated by it in any manner conformable to its usual methods of 
transacting business, and others, of the employes represented by commit- 
tee as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 7. If upon any occasion calling for the presence and intervention 
of the Labor Commissioners under the provisions of this act, one of said 
Commis(«ioners shall be present and the other absent, the Judge of the 
Circuit Court of the county in which the dispute shall have arisen, as 
define<i in section five, shall upon the application of the Commissioners 
present, appoint a Cotnmissioner pro tem. in the place of the absent Com- 
missioner, and such Commissioner pro tem. shall exercise all the powers 
of a Commissioner under this act until the termination of the duties of 
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the Commission with respect to the particular controversy upon the occa- 
sion of which the appointment shall have been made, and shall receive 
the same pay and allowances provided by this act for the other Commis- 
sioners. Such Commissioner pro tem. shall represent and be affiliated 
with the same interests as the absent Commissioner. 

Sec. 8. Before entering upon their duties the arbitrators shall take 
and subscribe an oath or affirmation to the effect that they will honestly 
and impartially perform their duties as arbitrators and a just and fair 
award render to the best of their ability. The sittings of the arbitrators 
shall be in the court room of the Circuit Court, or such other place as 
shall be provided by the County Commissioners of the county in which 
the hearing is had. The Circuit Judge shall be the presiding member of 
the board. He shall have power to issue subpoenas for witnesses who do 
not appear voluntarily, directed to the Sheriff of the county, whose duty 
it shall be to serve the same without delay. He shall have power to 
administer oaths and affirmations to witnesses, enforce order, and direct 
and control the examinations. The proceedings shall be informal in 
character, but In general accordance with the practice governing the Cir- 
cuit Courts in the trial of civil causes. All questions of practice, or ques- 
tions relating to the admission of evidence shall be decided by the pre- 
siding member of the Board summarily and without extended argument. 
The sitting shall be open and public, or with closed doors, as the Board 
shall direct. If five members are sitting as such Board three members 
of the Board agreeing shall have power to make an award, otherwise 
two. The Secretary of the Commission shall attend the sittings and 
make a record of the proceedings in shorthand, but shall transcribe so 
much thereof only as the Commission shall direct. 

Sec. 9. The arbitratoiis shall make their award in writing and de- 
liver the same with the arbitration agreement and their oath as arbi- 
trators to the Clerk of the Circuit Court of the county in which the 
hearing was had, and deliver a copy of the award to the employer, and 
a copy to the first signer of the arbitration agreement on the part of 
the employes. A copy of all the papers shall also be preserved in the 
office of the Commission at Indianapolis. 

Sec. 10. The Clerk of the Circuit Court shall record the paper® deliv- 
ered to him as directed in the last preceding section, in the order book 
of the Circuit Court. Any. person who was a party to the arbitration 
proceedings may present to the Circuit Court of the county in which the 
hearing was had, or the Judge thereof in vacation, a verified petition 
referring to the proceedings and the record of them in the order book and 
showing that said award has not been complied with, stating by whom 
and in what respect it has been disobeyed. And thereupon the Court, or 
Judge thereof in vacation, shall grant a rule against the party or parties 
so charged, to show cause within five days why said award has not been- 
obeyed, which" shall be served by the Sheriff as other process. Upon 
return made to the rule the Judge or Court, If in isession, shall hear and 
determine the questions presented and make such order or orders directed 
to the parties before him in personam, as shall give just effect to the 
award. Disobedience by any party to such proceedings of any order 
so made shall be deemed a contempt of the court and may be punished 
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accordingly. But such punishment shall not extend to imprisonment 
except in case of willful and contumacious disobedience. In all proceed- 
ings under this section the award shall be regarded as presumptively 
binding upon the employer and all employes who were parties to the 
controversy submitted to arbitration, which presumption shall be over- 
come only by proof of dissent from the submission delivered to the arbi- 
trators, or one of them, in writing before the commencement of the 
hearing. 

Sec. 11. The Labor Commission, with the advice and assistance of 
the Attorney-General of the State, which he Is hereby required to render, 
shall make rules and regulations respecting proceedings in arbitrations 
under this act not inconsistent with this act or the law, including forms, 
and cause the same to be printed and furnished to all persoUiS applying 
therefor, and all arbitration proceedings under this act shall thereafter 
conform to such rules and regulations. 

Sec. 12. Any employer and his employes, between whom differences 
exist which have not resulted In any open rupture or strike, may of their 
own motion apply to the Labor Commission for arbitration of their differ- 
ences, and upon the execution of an arbitration agreement as hereinbe- 
fore provided, a Board of Arbitrators shall be organized in the manner 
hereinbefore provided, and the arbitration shall take place and the award 
be rendered, recorded and enforced in the same manner as in arbitrations 
under the provisions found In the preceding sections of this act. 

Sec. 13. In all cases arising under this act requiring the attendance 
of a Judge of the Circuit Court as a member of an Arbitration Board, 
such duty shall have precedence over any other business pending in his 
court, and if necessary for the prompt transaction of such other business 
it shall be his duty to appoint some other Circuit Judge, or Judge of a 
Superior or the Appellate or Supreme Court to sit in the Circuit Court 
in his place during the pendency of such arbitration, and such appointee 
shall receive the same compensation for his services as is now allowed 
by law to Judges appointed to sit in case of change of Judge in civil 
actions. In case the Judge of the Circuit Court, whose duty it shall 
become under this act to sit upon any Board of Arbitration, shall be at 
the time actually engaged in a trial which can not be interrupted without 
loss and injury to the parties, and which will in his opinion continue for 
more than three days to come, or Is disabled from acting by sickness or 
otherwise, it shall be the duty of such Judge to call in and appoint some 
other Circuit Judge, or some Judge of a Superior Court, or the Appellate 
or Supreme Court, to sit upon such Board of Arbitrators, and such ap- 
pointed Judge shall have the same power and perform the same duties 
as member of the Board of Arbitration as are by this act vested in and 
charged upon the Circuit Judge regularly sitting, and he shall receive 
the same compensation now provided by law to a Judge sitting by 
appointment upon a change of Judge in civil cases, to be paid in the same 
way. 

Sec. 14. If the parties to any such labor controversy as is defined in 
section four of this act shall have failed at the end of five days after 
the first communication of said Labor Commission with them to adjust 
their differences amicably, or to agree to submit the same to arbitration, 
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it shall be the duty of the Labor Ck>mmission to proceed at once to 
investigate the facts attending the disagreement In this investigation 
the Commission shall be entitled, upon request, to the presence and as- 
sistance of the Attorney-General of the State, in p^son or by deputy, 
whose duty It is hereby made to attend without delay, upon request by 
letter or telegram from the Commission- For the purpose of such investi- 
gation the Commission shall have power to issue subpoenas, and each 
of the Commissioners shall have power to -administer oaths and affirma- 
tions. Such subpoena shall be under the seal of the Commission and 
signed by the Secretary of the Commission, or a member of it, and shall 
command the attendance of the person or persons named in it at a time 
and place named, which subpoena may be served and returned as other 
process by any SheriiT or Constable in the State. In case of disobedience 
of any such subpoena, or the refusal of any witness to testify, the Circuit 
Court of the county within which the subpoena was issued, or the Judge 
thereof in vacation, shall, upon, the application of the Labor Commission, 
grant a rule against the disobeying person or persons, or the i)erson 
refusing to testify, to show cause forthwith why he or they should not 
obey such subpoena, or testify as required by the Commission, or be ad- 
judged guilty of contempt, and in such proceedings such court, or the 
Judge thereof in vacation, shall be empowered to compel obedieace to 
such subpoena as in the case of subpoena issued under the order and by 
authority of the court, or to compel a witness to testify as witnesses in 
court are compelled to testify. But no person shall be required to attend 
as a witness at any place outside the county of his residence. Witnesses 
called by the Labor Commission under this section shall be paid $1 per 
diem fee out of the expense fund provided by this act, if such payment is 
claimed at the time of their examination. 

Sec. 15. Upon the completion of the investigation authorized by the 
last preceding section, the Labor Commission shall forthwith report the 
facts thereby disclosed affecting the merits of the controversy in succinct 
and condensed form to the Governor, who, unless he shall perceive good 
reason to the contrary, shall at once authorize such report to be given out 
for publication. And as soon thereafter as practicable, such report shall 
be printed under the direction of the Commission and a copy shall be sup- 
plied to any one requesting the same. 

Sec. 16. Any employer shall be entitled, in his response to the in- 
quiries made of him by the Commission in the investigaton provided for 
in the two last preceding sections, to submit in writing to the Commis- 
sion a statement of any facts material to the inquiry, the publication of 
which would be likely to be injurious to his business, and the facts so 
stated shall be taken and held as confidental, and shall not be disclosed 
in the report or otherwise. 

Sec. 17. Said Commissioners shall receive a compensation of eighteen 
hundred dollars each per annum, and actual and necessary traveling ex- 
penses while absent from home in the performance of duty, and each of 
the two members of a Board of Arbitration chosen by the parties under 
the provisions of this act shall receive five dollars per day compensation 
for the days occupied in service upon the Board. The Attorney-General, 
or his deputy, shall receive his necessary and actual traveling expenses 
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while absent from home in the service of the Ck>mmission. Such compen- 
sation and expenses shall be paid by the Treasurer of State upon war- 
rants drawn by the Auditor upon itemized and verified accounts of time 
spent and expenses paid. AH such accounts, except those of the Com- 
mlssionei-s, shall be certified as correct by the CJommissioners, or one of 
them, and the accounts of the Ck>mmissioners shall be certified by the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

Sec. 18. For the payment of the salary of the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, the compensation of the Commissioners and other arbitrators, 
the traveling and hotel expenses herein authorized to be paid, and for 
witness fees, stationery, postage, telegrams and ofllce expenses there is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of five thousand dollars for the year 1901 and five 
thousand dollars for the year 1902. 

Sec. 19. All laws and parts of laws conflicting with any of the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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